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[From ‘* The Quarterly Review,” No. 100.] 


[We have shortened this article by omitting a few passages of little impor- 
tance, and especially the criticisms of the reviewer upon Crabbe’s poetry, 
which seem to us not very philosophical nor correct. The narrative itself is 
highly interesting. — Epp.] 


Art. I.— Life and Poetical Works of the Reverend Grorce 
Crasse, in 8 vols. 12mo. Vol. I. Containing the Life of 
Crapse. By his Son. London. 1834. 


THERE is, as it seems to us, something better than graceful in 
the manner of opening this filial narrative. ‘The curate of 
Pucklechurch has drawn, without intending it, his own character 
almost as fully as his father’s; and we think no one will lay down 
his book without feeling ever afterwards a cordial interest in the 
fortunes of the man that penned it. He says ; — 


“The present writer has every reason to consider with humble 
thankfulness the period and circumstances of his father’s depar- 
ture. The growing decline of his bodily strength had been per- 
ceptible to all around him for several years. He himself had long 
set the example of looking forward with calmness to the hour of his 
dissolution ; and if the firmness and resignation of a Christian’s 
death-bed must doubly endear his memory to his children, they also 
afford indescribable consolation after the scene is closed. At an 
earlier period, Mr. Crabbe’s death would have plunged his family in 
insupportable suffering: but when the blow fell, it had many 
alleviations. 

“With every softening circumstance, however, a considerable 
interval must pass before the sons of such a parent can bear to 
dwell on the minor peculiarities of his image and character ;— 
a much longer one ere they can bring themselves to converse on 
light and ludicrous incidents connected with his memory. The 
tone of some passages in the ensuing narrative may appear at 
variance with these feelings ; and it is therefore necessary for me 
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to state here, that the design of drawing up some memoirs of my 
father’s life, from his own fireside anecdotes, had occurred to me 
several years ago, and that a great part of what I now lay before 
the public had been committed to w riting more than a twelvemonth 
befure his decease. At the time when I was thus occupied, al- 
though his health was evidently decaying, there was nothing to 
forbid the hope that he might linger for years among us, in the 
enjoyment of such comforts as can smooth the gradual descent 
of old age to the tomb; and I pleased myself with the fond 
anticipation, that when I should have completed my manuscript, 
he himself might be its first critic, and take the trouble to cor- 
rect it wherever I had fallen into any mistakes. But he was at 
last carried off by a violent illness, of short duration, — and thus 
ended for ever the most pleasing dream of my authorship.’”’— p. 3. 


To those who, like ourselves, only remember Mr. Crabbe as a 
septuagenarian, of noble and dignified aspect, and with ge man- 
ners of a perfect gentleman of the old school, mixing in general 
society with cheerful grace, and often delighting a dele with 
quiet humor and polished wit, — the picture now given of his origi- 
nal connexions and situation must have a startling effect. Per- 
haps no man of origin so very humble ever retained so few traces 
of it as he did, in the latter years, at least, of his long and 
chequered life. ‘There was no shade of subserviency in his cour- 
tesy, or of coarseness in his hilarity ; his simplicity was urbane ;— 
the whole demeanor exactly what any one would have pro- 
nounced natural and suitable in an English clergyman of the 
highest class, accustomed, from youth to age, to refined society 
and intellectual pursuits,— gentle, grave, and venerable, — and 
only rendered more interesting by oblivious unfamiliarity with 
some of the conventional nothings of modern town-bred ‘usage. 
He was born, however, on the Christmas eve of 1754, in a very 
poor family, hardly raised a step above the common fishermen of 
Aldborough, in a mean cottage on a squalid shore ; and bred up 
from infancy to boyhood with no ambition on the part of his 
parents higher than that of seeing him established in life as an ex- 
ciseman, or perhaps a clerk in the custom-house of an insignifi- 
cant sea-port. The original position even of Burns (born, by the 
way, five years after him!) was scarcely below that of Crabbe. 

The poet’s father, after having been a schoolmaster and parish- 
clerk at Norton in Norfolk, married, and finally settled in his na- 
tive Aldborough (or, as it is more correctly written, Aldeburgh,) 
Suffolk ; and became, in course of time, collector of the salt 
duties there, or salt-master. ‘‘ He was,” says our author, “ a man 
of strong and vigorous talents, distinguished in particular for an 
extraordinary faculty of calculation ;” and sober and industrious 
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during middle life. But afterwards his talents recommended 
him to the notice of a candidate for the representation of the 
borough ; he became a keen and active agent of the Whig party 
there, —and from that time his family dated a miserable change 
in his manners. He saw early, and did more than he could 
well afford to cultivate, the abilities of his eldest boy, who said, 
“To me he was ever substantially kind;’’ but he seems to have 
broken the heart of an affectionate wife by tavern dissipations, 
and to have been in many respects a degraded man before his son 
outgrew his authority. He had seven children,—one of whom 
died in infancy : and our author quotes from a MS. work the fol- 
lowing lines, referring to the feelings with which, in the darkening 
evening of life, the poet still recurred to that domestic distress : 


** But it was misery stung me in the day 
Death of an infant sister made his prey ; 
For then first met and moved my early fears 
A father’s terrors and a mother’s tears. 
Though greater anguish I have since endured, 
Some heal’d in part, some never to be cured, 
Yet was there something in that first-born ill 
So new, so strange, that memory feels it still.” 

The Biographer says ; — 

“The second of these couplets has sad truth in every word. 
The fears of the future poet were as real as the tears of his mother, 
and the ‘terrors’ of his father. The salt-master was a man of im- 
perious temper and violent passions; but the darker traits of his 
character had, at this period, showed themselves only at rare inter- 
vals, and on extraordinary occasions. He had been hitherto, on 
the whole, an exemplary husband and father; and was passionately 
devoted to the little girl whose untimely death drew from him those 
gloomy and savage tokens of misery, which haunted, fifty years 
after, the memory of his gentler son.” —p. 8. 


He adds ; — 


“For one destined to distinction as a portrayer of character, few 
scenes could have been more favorable than that of my father’s in- 
fancy and boyhood. He was cradled among the rough sons of the 
ocean, —a daily witness of unbridled passions, and of manners 
remote from the sameness and artificial smoothness of polished 
society. At home he was subject to the caprices of a stern and 
imperious nature; and probably few whom he could familiarly ap- 
proach but had passed through some of those dark domestic trage- 
dies in which his future strength was to be exhibited. ..... Mas- 
culine and robust frames, rude manners, stormy passions, laborious 
days, and, occasionally, boisterous nights of merriment, — among 
such accompaniments was born and reared the Poet of the Poor.” 
—p. 12, 
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He was taught to read by an old dame ; and after he could read 
at all, he was indefatigable in reading : — 


** He devoured without restraint whatever came into his hands, 
but especially works of fiction,—those little stories and ballads 
about ghosts, witches, and fairies, which were then almost exclu- 
sively the literature of youth, and which, whatever else might be 
thought of them, served no doubt to strike out the first sparks of 
imagination in the mind of many a youthful poet. Mr. Crabbe 
retained, to the close of life, a strong partiality for marvellous tales 
of even this humble class. In verse he delighted from the earliest 
time that he could read. His father took in a periodical work, 
called ‘ Martin’s Philosophical Magazine,’ which contained, at the 
end of each number, a sheet of ‘ occasional poetry.’ The salt- 
master irreverently cut out these sheets when he sent his Maga- 
zines to be bound up at the end of the year; and the ‘ Poet’s Cor- 
ner’ became the property of George, who read its contents until 
he had most of them by heart. ..... Mild, obliging, and the most 
patient of listeners, he was a great favorite with the old dames of 
the place. Like his own ‘ Richard’ many a friendly 


‘matron woo’d him, quickly won, 
To fill the station of an absent son.’ 


He admired the rude prints on their walls, rummaged their shelves 
for books or ballads, and read aloud to those whose eyes had failed 
them, by the winter evening’s fireside. Walking one day in the 
street, he chanced to displease a stout lad, who doubled his fist to 
beat him; but another boy interfered to claim benefit of clergy for 
the studious George. ‘ You must not meddle with him,’ he said; 
‘let him alone, for he ha’ got l’arning.’”’— pp. 15, 16. 


Observing this bookish turn, the salt-master sent him to a com- 
mercial school at Bungay; and afterwards, for a short time, to 
one of rather a better sort at Stowmarket: and he applied himself 
with such zeal, to mathematics in particular, that he won the warm 
favor of both his masters: but his father was very poor, and it 
was judged necessary, before he had completed his fourteenth 
year, to bind him apprentice to some calling. ‘That of a surgeon- 
apothecary was fixed on, —but some time elapsed before such a 
situation could be found ; and, says our author, — 


‘* By his own confession, he has painted the manner in which 
most of this interval was spent, in those beautiful lines of his 
‘Richard,’ which give, perhaps, as striking a picture of the ‘in- 
quisitive sympathy’ and solitary musings of a youthful poet as can 
elsewhere be pointed out : — 


‘I to the ocean gave 
My mind, and thoughts as restless as the wave. 
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Where crowds assembled I was sure to run, 

Hear what was said, and muse on what was done. 
To me the wives of seamen loved to tell 

What storms endanger’d men esteemed so well ; 
No ships were wreck’d upon that fatal beach 

But 1 could give the luckless tale of each. 

In fact I lived for many an idle year 

In fond pursuit of agitations dear : 

For ever seeking, ever pleased to find 

The food I sought, — I thought not of its kind. 


‘I loved to walk where none had walk’d before, 
About the rocks that ran along the shore ; 
Or far beyond the sight of men to stray, 
And take my pleasure when I lost my way ; 
For then ’t was mine to trace the hilly heath, 
And all the mossy moor that lies beneath : — 
Here had I favorite stations, where I stood 
And heard the murmurs of the ocean-flood, — 
With not a sound beside, except when flew 
Aloft the lapwing, or the grey curlew. ..... 
When I no more my fancy could employ, — 
I left in haste what I could not enjoy, 
And was my gentle mother’s welcome boy.’ 


“ The reader is not to suppose, however, that all his hours were 
spent in this agreeable manner. His father employed him in the 
warehouse on the quay of Slaughden, in labors which he abhorred, 
though he in time became tolerably expert in them; such as pil- 
ing up butter and cheese. He said, long after, that he remem- 
bered with regret the fretfulness and indignation wherewith he 
submitted to these drudgeries, in which the salt-master himself 
often shared. 

*‘ At length an advertisement, headed ‘ Apprentice wanted,’ met 
his father’s eye ; and George was offered and accepted to fill the 
vacant station at Wickham-Brook, a small village near Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. He left his home, and his indulgent mother, under the 
care of two farmers, who were travelling across the country; with 
whom he parted within about ten miles of the residence of his fu- 
ture master, and proceeded, with feelings easily imagined in a low- 
spirited, gentle lad, to seek a strange, perhaps a severe home. Fa- 
tigue also contributed to impart its melancholy ; and the reception 
augmented these feelings to bitterness. Just as he reached the 
door, his master’s daughters having eyed him for a few moments, 
burst into a violent fit of laughter, exclaiming, ‘La! here’s our 
new ’prentice.’ He never forgot the deep mortification of that 
moment; but justice to the ladies compels me to mention, that 
shortly before that period he had had his head shaved during some 
illness, and, instead of the ornamental curls that now embellish the 
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shorn, he wore, by his own confession, a very ill-made scratch- 
wig. 
‘* Besides the duties of his profession, ‘our new ’prentice’ was 
often employed in the drudgery of the farm, — for his master had 
more occupations than one, —and was made the bed-fellow and 
companion of the plough-boy. One day as he mixed with the herd 
of lads at the public-house, to see the exhibitions of a conjuror, the 
magician, having worked many wonders, changed a white ball to 
black, exclaiming —‘ Quique olim albus erat nunc est contrarius 
albo, — and I suppose none of you can tell me what that means.’ 
‘Yes, I can,’ said George. ‘The devil you can!’ replied he of 
the magic wand, eyeing his garb: ‘I suppose you picked up your 
Latin in a turnip field.’ ”’ — p. 20. 


Crabbe completed his apprenticeship with a practitioner of 
somewhat higher pretensions, at Woodbridge; but he appears 
never to have had any real pleasure in the studies of his destined 
profession, except only botany, for which he nourished from this 
period, down to almost the close of his life, a true passion. He 
remained at Woodbridge from 1770 to 1775; and while here he 
formed an attachment to Miss Sarah Elmy, the niece of a wealthy 
yeoman in the neighbouring village of Parham, an amiable and 
beautiful girl, who returned his affection, and after a lapse of 
twelve troubled years became his wife. This virtuous attach- 
ment appears to have had the strongest and most beneficial influ- 
ence on his mind and manners, and consequently on his fortunes. 
It sustained him through miseries such as few young literary ad- 
venturers have ever gone: through, —it purified his feelings, — 
fixed and enlarged his heart, — and inspired his first poetry. 

His early love-verses, of which his son gives some specimens, 
are not worth dwelling on; but before he left Woodbridge, he 
found means to publish at Ipswich a thin quarto, entitled “ Ine- 
briety,”— of which, until now, we had never heard ; but which, 
if we may judge from our biographer’s extracts, it might be well 
to print in an appendix to the collective edition of his works. 
We are much amused with this couplet :-— 


‘“* Champagne the courtier drinks the spleen to chase, 
The colonel Burgundy, and Port his grace.” 


The son says ; — 


** He seems to be particularly fond of ‘ girding at’ the cloth, 
which, in those early and thoughtless days, he had never dreamed 
he himself should wear and honor. It is only just to let the stu- 
dent of his maturer verses and formed character see in what way 
the careless apprentice could express himself respecting a class of 
which he could then know nothing. 
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‘ The vicar at the table’s front presides, 
Whose presence a monastic life derides ; 
The reverend wig, in sideway order placed, 
The reverend band, by rubric stains disgraced, 
The leering eye, in wayward circles roll’d, 
Mark him the Pastor of a jovial fold ; 
Whose various texts excite a loud applause, 
Favoring the bottle, and the Good Old Cause,’” &c.— p. 27. 


“Inebriety ” fell stillborn from the press: and, his apprentice- 
ship having shortly after expired, George Crabbe returned to Ald- 
borough, with the hope of proceeding to London to complete his 
professional education. But the salt-master’s purse was lighter 
than ever, and the young man was obliged to linger on for some 
months, — how occupied, the following passage will tell us : — 


“ One of his Woodbridge acquaintances, now a smart young sur- 
geon, came over to Aldborough, on purpose to see him: he was di- 
rected to the quay of Slaughden, and there discovered George 
Crabbe piling up butter-casks, in the dress of a common ware- 
houseman. The visiter had the vanity and cruelty to despise the 
honest industry of his friend, and to say to him, in a stern, author- 
itative tone, ‘Follow me, Sir.’ George followed him at a respect- 
ful distance, until they reached the inn, where he was treated with 
a long and angry lecture, inculcating pride and rebellion. He 
heard it in sad silence: his spirit was, indeed, subdued, but he re- 
fused to take any decided step in opposition to his parent’s will, or 
rather the hard necessities of his case. ‘ My friends,’ said my 
father, in concluding this story, ‘had always an ascendency over 
me.’ I may venture to add, that this was the consequence purely 
of the gentle warmth of his affections; for he was at heart as 
brave as affectionate. Never was there a more hopeless task than 
to rule him by intimidation.”’— p. 32. 


At length his father made an effort to send him to London, and 
he proceeded thither ostensibly to walk the hospitals, and attend 
medical lectures in customary form, but in reality with the pur- 
pose, as he said, of “ picking up a little surgical knowledge as 
cheap as he could.” He lodged in the house of an Aldborough 
family, humble tradespeople, in Whitechapel; and continued 
there for about eight months, until his resources were exhausted, 
when he went back to Suffolk, “ but little,” says his son, “ the 
better for the desultory sort of instruction that had alone been 
within his reach.” On his return home, he engaged himself as 
assistant in an apothecary’s shop ; and presently was encouraged 
to set up for himself. But his medical career was short and un- 
fortunate ; — 
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**The sense of a new responsibility pressed sorely and continu- 
ally on his mind; and he never awoke, without shuddering at the 
thought, that some operation of real difficulty might be thrown in 
his way before night. Ready sharpness of mind and mechanical 
cleverness of hand are the first essentials in a surgeon; and he 
wanted them both, and knew his deficiencies far better than any 
one else did. . . . . . His very passion for botany was injurious to 
him; for his ignorant patients, seeing him return from his walks 
with handfuls of weeds, decided that, as Doctor Crabbe got his 
medicines in the ditches, he could have little claim for payment. 
On the other hand, he had many poor relations ; and some of these, 
old women, were daily visiters, to request ‘ something comfortable 
from cousin George’; that is to say, doses of the most expensive 
tonics in his possession. Add to all this, that the poor leech was a 
Jover separated from his mistress, and that his heart was in the land 
of imagination, — for he had now resumed his pen, — and it is not 
wonderful that he soon began to despair altogether of succeeding 
in his profession.” — p. 40. 


Yet there was a short period when fortune seemed somewhat 
more favorable to him, even in Aldborough. ¢ 


‘Tn the summer of 1778 the Warwickshire militia were quar- 
tered in the town, and his emoluments were considerably improved 
in consequence. He had also the pleasure of finding his society 
greatly estimated * by the officers. The colonel, afterwards the cel- 
ebrated field-marshal, Conway, took much notice of Mr. Crabbe; 
and among other marks of his attention, was the gift of some 
valuable Latin works on the subject of botany, which proved of 
advantage to him in more ways than one: for the possession of 
them induced him to take up more accurately than heretofore the 
study of the language in which they were composed; and the 
hours he now spent on Hudson’s ‘ Flora Anglica’ enabled him to 
enjoy Horace, and to pass with credit through certain examinations 
of an after-period. But the chief consolation of all his distresses 
at this period was the knowledge that he had gained a faithful 
heart at Parham. His spirit was buoyed up by the inspiring influ- 
ence of requited affection ; but this necessarily led to other wishes, 
and to them the obstacles appeared insuperable. Miss Elmy was 
too prudent to marry, where there seemed to be no chance of a 
competent livelihood; and he, instead of being in a position to 
maintain a family, could hardly, by labor which he abhorred, earn 
daily bread for himself. He was proud, too; and, though con- 
scious that he had not deserved success in his profession, he was 
also conscious of possessing no ordinary abilities, and brooded with 
deep mortification on his failure. Meantime he had perused with 





[ * Estimated for esteemed. This improper use of the word has been 
considered as an Americanism. | 
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attention the works of the British poets and of his favorite Horace ; 
and his desk had gradually been filled with verses which he justly 
esteemed more worthy of the public eye than ‘ Inebriety.’ He 
indulged, in short, the dreams of a young poet.”— p. 41. 


One gloomy day, the last of 1779, Crabbe strolled to a bleak 
part of the cliff above Aldborough, called the “ Marsh-Hill” ; and 
stopped opposite a muddy piece of water, “'The Leech-Pond.” 
One happy morning, the son touchingly says, he pointed out this 
spot to his children ; — “It was while I gazed on it,” said he, “that 
I determined to go to London and venture all.” The same night 
his note-book shows this entry ;— 


“The year of sorrow and care, of poverty and disgrace, of dis- 
appointment and wrong, is now passing on to join the Eternal. 
Now, O Lord ! let, I beseech thee, my afflictions and prayers be re- 
membered ; let my faults and follies be forgotten ! 

“O thou, who art the Fountain of Happiness, give me better 
submission to thy decrees ; better disposition to correct my flatter- 
ing hopes ; better courage to bear up under my state of oppres- 
sion. 

“ The year past,O my God ! let it not be to me again a torment ; 
—the year coming, if it is thy will, be it never such. Neverthe- 
less, not as I will, but as thou wilt. Whether I live or whether I 
die, whether I be poor or whether I be prosperous, O my Saviour ! 
may I be thine ! Amen.”— pp. 42, 43. 


It still remained to find the means of discharging some petty 
debts at Aldborough, and defraying the cost of a journey to Lon- 
don. After vainly endeavouring for help among his own immedi- 
ate friends, Mr. Crabbe wrote to Mr. Dudley North, to whose 
family the salt-master had been useful in several elections. This 
letter has not been preserved, but Mr. North said many years 
after, “ A most extraordinary one it was,—I did not hesitate.” 
The sum requested was five pounds,—it was granted. Mr. 
Crabbe settled his affairs, shut up his shop, embarked himself on 
board one of the little sloops of the place, and having lived dur- 
ing the voyage with the sailors, and partaken their fare, at last 
landed on the Tower Wharf, ‘ master of a box of clothes, a small 
case of surgical instruments, and three pounds in money.” 

Before quitting these opening chapters we ought to observe 
that, according to the poet’s own account, a great, “he hoped 
a permanent” change occurred in his mind, in consequence of a 
severe illness from which he barely escaped with life, shortly 
after he had begun to practise for himself at Aldborough. His 
early religious impressions, the fruits of his good mother’s pre- 
cept and example, had been partly obliterated during his appren- 
ticeship. He now revived them with penitent fervor; and from 
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that moment, as it seems, his devotional temperament kept warm- 
ing to the very close of his days. ‘‘ Henceforth, all who observed 
him agree that his life was that of a virtuous and religious man.” 
He had family worship regularly in his little lodgings, where his 
only sister superintended his affairs for him: he wrote a number 
of hymns ; and, strange to say, years before he could ever have 
dreamt of being a clergyman, his note-books show various imita- 
tions of ‘Tillotson. 

The narrative of Mr. Crabbe’s struggles, miseries, patience, 
and long-suffering here in London, from the first weeks of 1780 
to June, 1781, is certainly one of the most remarkable additions 
that have lately been made to the literary history of this country. 
It is told, partly by the son, in a plain, unadorned style which does 
honor to his feelings, partly by extracts from the poet’s own diary, 
kept for the use of his Sarah (or, as he chose to call her, his 
Mira),—a precious document, which has been accidentally dis- 
covered within these few months, and from which even Mr. 
Crabbe’s children have gathered their first exact knowledge of the 
extremities to which he had been reduced. 

On arriving in town he had but one acquaintance there, Mrs. 
Burcham, an old companion of Miss Elmy, wife to a linen-draper 
in Cornhill. ‘These good people had no distinct notion of his sit- 
uation or views, but he was dear to their young friend at Parham, 
and they welcomed him with cordial kindness, — inviting him to 
make their house his home whenever he pleased. He was too 
proud to avail himself further of this offer than by dining with 
them every Sunday ; and fifty years afterwards he told Sir Walter 
Scott that he remembered their noonday leg of mutton baked in 
the pan as the highest of luxuries. But, chiefly that he might 
be near them, he took lodgings at the house of Mr. Vickery, a 
hairdresser, in Bishopsgate-street, who afterwards rose to distinc- 
tion in his trade, and who still survives in extreme old age to tes- 
tify the favorable impression left on his mind by all Mr. Crabbe’s 
conduct while he remained under that roof. ‘The young poet, on 
taking up his quarters here, was so little aware of the extreme of 
distress awaiting him, that he equipped himself with “ a fashiona- 
ble tie-wig, which made a sad hole in his three pounds ;”’ but this 
was his only extravagance ; and he immediately set himself to 
prepare some of the manuscripts he had brought with him for the 
press. ‘These were of various sorts, prose and verse, and he 
soon put himself into communication with booksellers, — who one 
after another rejected his applications. At last Mr. Payne, of 
Pall-Mall, undertook to bring out “The Candidate, a Poem,”— 
and it was published accordingly. But though this anonymous 
essay was tolerably well spoken of by some of the critical jour- 
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nals of the day, and contains passages so nervous that it well-de- 
serves to be included in the collective edition of his poems, its 
merits and partial success had no effect in changing the author’s 
position. He had been flattered with the glad tidings that he 
should soon receive something, — “ not much,” he says, “ but to 
me something was much: ”’ —the week after his bookseller was a 
bankrupt! He applied to Lord North, the premier, who took no 
notice of his letter or of the verses which it inclosed; he 
applied to Lord Shelbourne, — but with no better success ;— (in a 
journal of 1817 he remarks on the contrast between his early re- 
ception at the door of Lansdowne House and that which he had 
lived to meet with there;)— he, in short, hung on from week to 
week, from month to month, until actual starvation stared him in 
the face, — and then at last, “ inspired by some happy thought, 
in some fortunate moment,” he made his case known to Mr. 
Burke. 

His son tells us that during this sad period he formed acquaint- 
ance with three men, all then as poor as himself, who subsequent- 
ly attained to honorable station, — Mr. Dalby, the late Professor 
of Mathematics at Marlow; Mr. Reuben Burrow, (a merchant’s 
clerk,) who died in a high civil office in Bengal; and Mr. Bon- 
nycastle, for many years Master of the Military Academy at 
Woolwich. ‘The first and third of these were then drudging as 
private teachers of the mathematics, —a science for which their 
poetical friend retained his early fondness. 


“These then obscure but eminently gifted and worthy men were 
Mr. Crabbe’s chosen companions, and to listen to their instructive 
talk was the most refreshing relaxation of his manly. and vigorous 
mind ; but bodily exercise was not less necessary for a frame which, 
at that period, was any thing but robust, and he often walked with 
Mr. Bonnycastle, when he went to the various schools in the sub- 
urbs, but still more frequently strolled alone into the country, with 
asmall edition of Ovid, or Horace, or Catullus, in his pocket. 
Two or three of these little volumes remained in his possession in 
later days, and he set a high value on them; for, said he, ‘ they 
were the companions of my adversity.’ His favorite haunt was 
Hornsey Wood, and there he often renewed his old occupation of 
searching for plants and insects. On one occasion, he had walked 
farther than usual into the country, and felt himself too much ex- 
hausted to return to town. He could not afford to give himself any 
refreshment at a public-house, much less to pay for a lodging; so 
he stretched himself on a mow of hay, beguiled the evening with 
Tibullus, and, when he could read no longer, slept there till the 
morning.’ — pp. 53, 54. 


The following are detached entries in Mr. Crabbe’s own diary 
to Miss Elmy : — 
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“April 25.— Reading the ‘Daily Advertiser’ of the 22d, I 
found the following: ‘ Wanted an amanuensis, of grammatical edu- 
cation, and endued with a genius capable of making improvements 
in the writings of a gentleman not well versed in the English Jan- 
guage.’ Now, vanity having no doubt of my capacity, I sent im- 
mediately a note toa Mrs. Brooke, Coventry-street, Haymarket, 
the person at whose house I was to inquire. An answer was re- 
turned verbally, by a porter, that the person should call in a day 
or two. 

** April 27.— Called on Mrs. Brooke, from whose husband or 
servant in the shop I had the intelligence that the gentleman was 
provided, — twelve long miles walked away, loss of time, and a 
little disappointment ; — now for my philosophy.” ’ 

‘“* May 1.— My good Broker’s money reduced to five shillings 
and sixpence, aud no immediate prospect of more. Let me hope 
the last day of this month may be a more smiling one than the 
first. God only knows, and to Him I readily, and not unresignedly 
leave it.” 

‘** May 16.— The cash, by a sad temptation, greatly reduced. 
An unlucky book-stall presented to the eyes three volumes of Dry- 
den’s Works, octavo, five shillings. Prudence, however, got the 
better of the devil, when she whispered me to bid three shillings 
and sixpence : after some hesitation, that prevailed with the wo- 
man, and I carried reluctantly home, I believe, a fair bargain, but 
a very ill-judged one. 

‘It’s the vilest thing in the world tohave but one coat. My 
only one has happened with a mischance, and how to manage it is 
some difficulty. A confounded stove’s modish ornament caught its 
elbow, and rent if half away! Pinioned to the side it came home, 
and I ran deploring to my loft. In the dilemma, it occurred to me 
to turn tailor myself; but how to get materials to work with 
puzzled me; at last I went running down in a hurry, with three 
or four sheets of paper in my hand, and begged for a needle, &c. 
to sew them together. This finished my job, and but that it is 
somewhat thicker, the elbow is a good one yet. These are foolish 
. things, Mira, to write or speak, and we may laugh at them; but I'll 
be bound to say they are much more likely to make a man cry, 
where they happen. 

** May 20.—O! my dear Mira, how do you distress me! You 
inquire into my affairs, and love not to be denied, — yet you must. 
To what purpose should I tell you the particulars of my gloomy 
situation ; that I have parted with my money, sold my wardrobe, 
pawned my watch, am in debt to my landlord, and finally, at some 

loss how to eat a week longer ?— yet you say, ‘Tell meall.’ Ah, my 
dear Sally, do not desire it; you must not yet be told these things. 
Appearance is what distresses me; I must have dress, and there- 
fore am horribly fearful I shall accompany fashion with fasting, — 
but a fortnight more will tell me of a certainty.” — p. 65. 
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We shall quote no more from this diary. We must observe, 
however, on one feature in it most characteristic of the writer’s 
mind and heart. He regularly records, as nearly as he can, the 
sermons he hears preached at St. Dunstan’s in the East, by the 
late worthy rector of that parish, Mr. Winstanley, “ being afraid,” 
he says, “ that my ever dearest friend has not a preacher so af- 
fecting.”” ‘The poet’s son gives us one specimen of these ab- 
stracts; and he subjoins two or three entries from a note-book 
which his father kept at the same period, “‘entirely for himself.” 
We give one of these : — 


“ Amid the errors of the best, how shall my soul find safety ? 
Even by thee, O Lord! Where is unlettered hope to cast her 
anchor? Even in thy blessed Gospel! Serious examination, deep 
humility, earnest prayer, will obtain certainty. , 

“My God, my God, I put my trust in thee; my troubles in- 
crease, my soul is dismayed, I am heavy and in distress; all da 
long I call upon thee : O be thou my helper in the needful time of 
trouble. 

“ Why art thou so far from me,O my Lord? why hidest thou 
thy face? I am cast down, I am in poverty and in affliction: be 


thou with me, O my God; let me not be wholly forsaken, O my 
Redeemer !’’— p. 88. 


The letter, which Mr. Crabbe, in the agony of his distress, at 
length addressed to Mr. Burke, is one of the most striking pieces 


in the language, — but too long to be extracted. It closes in these 
words : — 


“The people with whom I live perceive my situation, and find 
me to be indigent and without friends. About ten days since, I 
was compelled to give a note for seven pounds, to avoid an arrest 
for about double that sum which I owe. I wrote to every friend I 
had, but my friends are poor likewise. Having used every honest 
means in vain, I yesterday confessed my inability, and obtained 
with much entreaty, and as the greatest favor, a week’s forbear- 
ance, when I am positively told that I must pay the money or pre- 
pare for a prison. 

“You will guess the purpose of so long an introduction. I ap- 
peal to you, Sir, as a good, and, let me add, a great man. I have 
no other pretensions to your favor than that I am an unhappy one. 

“Can you, Sir, in any degree, aid me with propriety ?— Will 
you ask any demonstrations of my veracity? I have imposed upon 
myself, but I have been guilty of no other imposition. Let me, if 
possible, interest your compassion. I know those of rank and for- 
tune are teased with frequent petitions, and are compelled to re- 
fuse the requests even of those whom they know to be in distress: 
it is, therefore, with a distant hope I have ventured to solicit such 


favor ; but you will forgive me, Sir, if you do not think proper to 
relieve.” — p. 92. 
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Mr. Crabbe inclosed some copies of verses, — among others the 
rough draught of “The Village.” Mr. Burke happened to open 
this, and his eye fortunately lighted on these fervid lines, describ- 
ing the feelings under which the young bard had abandoned his 
native place. 


“Here wand’ring long amid these frowning fields, 
I sought the simple life that Nature yields; 
Rapine, and wrong, and fear usurp’d her place, 
And a bold, artful, surly, savage race, 

Who, only skill’d to take the finny tribe, 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe, 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 
On the tost vessel bend their eager eye, 
Which to their coast directs its vent’rous way, 
Theirs or the ocean’s miserable prey. 


** As on their neighbouring beach yon swallows stand, 
And wait for favoring winds to leave the land, 
While still for flight the ready wing is spread — 

So waited I the favoring hour, and fled — 

Fled from these shores, where guilt and rapine reign, 
And cried, Ah! hapless they who still remain, — 

Who still remain to hear the ocean roar, 

Whose greedy waves devour the lessening shore, 

Till some fierce tide, with more imperious sway, 
Sweeps the low hut and all it holds away, 

When the sad tenant weeps from door to door, 

And begs a poor protection from the poor.” 


These verses satisfied Burke that his petitioner “was a true 
poet.” Crabbe, after leaving his packet in Charles-street, St. 
James’s-square, had felt himself so agitated, that he could not re- 
tire to rest, — he spent the whole night in walking backwards and 
forwards on Westminster-bridge, —the morning sun found him 
there. 

He was told that Mr. Burke desired to converse with him. 


** He went into Mr. Burke’s room, a poor young adventurer, 
spurned by the opulent, and rejected by the publishers, his last 
shilling gone, and all but his last hope with it: he came out virtu- 
ally secure of almost all the good fortune that, by successive steps, 
afterwards fell to his lot, —his genius acknowledged by one whose 
verdict could not be questioned, — his character and manners ap- 
preciated and approved by a noble and capacious heart, whose 
benevolence knew no limits but its power, — that of a giant in in- 
tellect, who was, in feeling, an unsophisticated child, — a bright 
example of the close affinity between superlative talents and the 
warmth of the generous affections. Mr. Crabbe had afterwards 
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many other friends, kind, liberal, and powerful, who assisted him 
in his professional career; but it was one hand alone that rescued 
him when he was sinking. In reflecting upon the consequences of 
the letter to Burke, — the happiness, the exultation, the inestima- 
ble benefits that resulted to my father, — ascribing, indeed, my 
own existence to that great and good man’s condescension and 
prompt kindness, —I may be pardoned for dwelling upon that in- 
terview with feelings of gratitude which I should but in vain en- 
deavour to express. 

But sensible as I am of the importance of Mr. Burke’s inter- 
ference in my father’s behalf, I would not imply that there was 
not ample desert to call it forth. Enlarged as was Mr. Burke’s 
benevolence, had not the writings which were submitted to his in- 
spection possessed the marks of real genius, the applicant would 
probably have been dismissed with a little pecuniary assistance. I 
must add that, even had his poems been evidently meritorious, it is 
not to be supposed that the author would have at once excited the 
strongest personal interest in such a mind, unless he had, during 
this interview, exhibited the traits of a pure and worthy character. 
Nay, had there appeared any offensive peculiarities of manner and 
address, —either presumption or meanness, —though the young 
poet might have received both kindness and patronage, can any 
one dream that Mr. Burke would have at once taken up his cause 
with the zeal of a friend, and treated him like a son? In mention- 
ing his new protégé, a few days afterwards, to Reynolds, Burke 
said, ‘He has the mind and feelings of a gentleman.’ Sir Joshua 
told this, years later, to my grateful father himself.” — p. 93-95. 


This ready and generous patronage of Crabbe will form a 
bright page in Burke’s history, long after all interest has departed 
from the greater part of even his political exertions. The young 
poet was established under his roof at Beaconsfield, — under his 
eye “ The Library ” and “The Village ” successively issued from 
the press, — and Reynolds, Johnson, Fox — in a word, all Burke’s 
intimate friends — partook his interest in his new protégé. Shortly 
after the appearance of “‘ The Library,” the turn of his mind and 
scope of his views being ascertained, he was encouraged to take 
orders ; and by the end of 1781, Mr. Crabbe returned as curate 
to his native Aldborough. 


“ He had left his home a deserter from his profession, with the 
imputation of having failed in it from wanting even common abili- 
ties for the discharge of its duties, — in the estimation of the ruder 
natives, who had witnessed his manual awkwardness in the seafar- 
ing pursuits of the place, ‘a lubber,’ and ‘a fool’; perhaps con- 
sidered even by those who recognised something of his literary 
talent, as a hare-brained visionary, never destined to settle to any 
thing with steadiness and sober resolution ; on all hands convicted 
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certainly of the ‘crime of poverty,’ and dismissed from view as a 
destitute and hopeless outcast. He returned, a man of acknowl- 
edged talents; a successful author, patronized and befriended by 
some of the leading characters in the kingdom ; and a clergyman, 
with every prospect of preferment in the church.” —p. 103. 


Mr. Crabbe, however, was received at Aldborough, by the 
people in general, after the usual fashion of the prophet in his 
own country. His former equals could not endure to believe that 
he was worthy of being thus elevated above them, or capable of 
sustaining such a change without permitting himself to despise 
those who had hitherto been on his level. ‘There are few emi- 
nent men, sprung from humble beginnings, whose lot has not been 
embittered by these grudgings and jealousies of their original 
compeers. ‘The patient and affectionate mother of Crabbe, too, 
was, ere this, no more ; and his father, long since all but lost to 
his family, had soon formed another and a most imprudent alli- 
ance. It is, therefore, nothing wonderful that the poet should be 
found writing of his situation at Aldborough, ere he had occupied 
it for many weeks, in melancholy terms; or that he embraced, 
without hesitation, an offer which, through the unwearied kindness 
of Burke, reached him early in 1782, —that of proceeding to 
Belvoir Castle as domestic chaplain. 

The late Duke of Rutland and his lovely duchess were as 
kind as possible to the poet: his duties were light enough ; “he 
read prayers on Sunday, and fared sumptuously every day ;” but 
the guests and the servants were not always, it seems, so respect- 
ful as the chiefs of the castle, and Crabbe had not been long at 
Belvoir, ere his note-book shows the following confession : — 


‘¢Oh! had I but alittle hut, 
That I might hide my head in; 
Where never guest might dare molest, 
Unwelcome or unbidden ; 
I’d take the jokes of other folks, 
And mine should then succeed ’em, 
Nor would I chide a little pride, 
Or heed a little freedom !” 


He had the good fortune to meet at Belvoir Dr. Watson, (the 
Bishop of Llandaff,) who recognised in him a strong mind, and 
cultivated him accordingly. One or two other eminent persons 
whom he met there showed him attention also, —but, on the 
whole, the life of the literary dependent in a great house was 
little suited to his taste. His son refers to his immortal tale of 
“The Patron,” as proof sufficient that his situation at Belvoir 
‘was attended with many painful circumstances, and productive 
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of some of the acutest sensations of wounded pride that have 
ever been traced by any pen.” He is, however, too candid not 
to own, that “‘ neither nature nor circumstances had qualified him 
for it.” 


“The aristocracy of genius approaches too near the aristocracy 
of station ; superiority of talent is apt, without intention, to betray 
occasional presumption. It is true, subserviency would be always 
despised ; but a cool, collected mind, — never thrown off its guard, 
— pleased with what passes, —entering into the interests of the 
day, but never betrayed into enthusiasm,—is an indispensable 
qualification for that station. Mr. Crabbe could never conceal his 
feelings, and he felt strongly. He was not a stoic, and freedom of 
living was prevalent in almost all large establishments of that 
period ; and when the conversation was interesting, he might not 
always retire as early as prudence might suggest ; nor, perhaps, did 
he at ali times put a bridle to his tongue, for he might feel the 
riches of his intellect more than the poverty of his station. It is 
also probable that, brought up in the warehouse of Slaughden, and 
among the uneducated, though nature had given him the disposi- 
tion of a gentleman,—the politeness of a mild and Christian 
spirit, — he may at that early period have retained some repulsive 
marks of the degree from whence he had so lately risen; he could 
hardly have acquired all at once the ease and self-possession for 
which he was afterwards distinguished. I must also add, that, 
although he owed his introduction to Burke, his adherence, however 
mild, to the Whig tenets of Burke’s party may not have much 
gratified the circles of Belvoir.” —pp. 126, 127. 


He mentions elsewhere that the chaplain had more than once 
“to swallow bumpers of salt-water, because he would not drink 
Tory toasts.” Although, therefore, the duke seemed, the longer 
he stayed, to appreciate him the more highly, “and would often 
dismiss a splendid party from his gates, and himself ride, accom- 
panied only by Mr. Crabbe, to some sequestered part of his 
domain, to converse on literary topics, quote verses, and criticize 
plays,” —it seems nowise surprising that when his Grace was 
appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, early in 1784, the poet 
should have felt no ambition to form one of his household at Dub- 
lin, but preferred to remain in Leicestershire, and fix himself at 
the curacy of Stathern, near Belvoir. We ought not, however, 
to forget that he was enabled to do so, in consequence of the 
duchess’s intercession with the Tory Chancellor in his favor. 
The rough, but good-natured Thurlow, after conversing with him, 
told him he was “as like Parson Adams as twelve to a dozen,” 
and gave him a small living in Dorsetshire, worth about 70/. a 
year. On this, and his curacy, he could afford to settle; and 
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shortly after the family removed to Dublin, he was at length 
rewarded, for twelve years of constant affection, by the hand of his 
Miss Elmy. At parting, the duke presented him with a portrait 
of Pope, by Kneller, and assured him of his anxiety to befriend 
him more largely hereafter; this amiable nobleman, however, died 
at Dublin in the 35th year of his age, in 1787, and the curate of 
Stathern, with by that time a family of three or four children, 
concluded that he had seen the last of Rutland patronage. But 
the widowed duchess, on her return to England, interfered once 
more in his behalf with Lord Thurlow, and obtained for him the 
exchange of his small living in Dorset for a more valuable one, 
that of Muston, within a mile and a half of Belvoir Castle. To 
this rectory he removed in 1789 ; and it is to this residence that 
the earliest recollections of our author, born in 1785, go back. 
In 1785, “The Newspaper,” a poem in all respects of the 
same class and merits with “The Library,” was published, and 
Crabbe was anew encouraged by the favorable opinions of the 
critics, and above all, of Burke, Reynolds, and Fox. In 1787 
he printed a sermon on the death of the Duke of Rutland, and 
contributed a chapter on the natural history of the Vale of Bel- 
voir to Nichol’s account of Leicestershire ; but from this time he 
withdrew wholly for twenty-two years from the public view. 
From his thirty-first year to his fifty-second, he buried himself 
completely in the obscurity of domestic and village life, 


‘*hardly catching, from time to time, a glimpse of the brilliant 
society in which he had for a season been welcomed, and gradual- 
ly forgotten as a living author by the public, who only, generally 
speaking, continued to be acquainted with the name of Crabbe 
from the extended circulation of certain striking passages in his 
early poems, through their admission into ‘ The Elegant Extracts.’” 


This twenty-two years’ silence has always, it seems, been con- 
sidered the great wonder of Crabbe’s life ;—the present volume 
will probably be turned to with eagerness, chiefly because it is 
expected to solve this problem. He was, from first to last, a 
most devout, holy, indefatigable parish priest. He never allowed 
any call, either of pleasure or worldly business, to interfere with 
the discharge of his professional duties. If a peasant was sick, 
and wanted him at his bedside, that was always a sufficient reason 
for suspending any journey or engagement whatever. So says 
his son, not on his own authority only, but on that of a crowd of 
old parishioners, one of whom adds, —‘“ No sympathy was like 
his, — and probably to no human ear were ever so many sad tales 
of anguish and penitence revealed, as to that of Mr. Crabbe in 
his ministerial capacity.” Moreover, although he had had slender 
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success as a medical practitioner on his own account, he, during 
the nine-and-twenty years that he was a country clergyman, con- 
tinued to practise as the medical attendant, gratis, of all of his 
own parish poor, supplying them too with medicines at his own 
sole cost, and not shrinking, when the occasion pressed, even from 
the duties of the accoucheur ! 

But his ministerial duties, and his medical benevolences, did not 
fill up Mr. Crabbe’s labors during these long years of silence. 
He had been imperfectly educated, — he had his education to fin- 
ish. He made himself a very fair classical scholar, —he taught 
himself French and Italian, so as to read all the principal authors 
in these languages with perfect facility and enjoyment, — he of 
course traversed the whole field of English literature. He had 
shown an early taste for mathematics, and he pursued that science 
with undiminished zest ; — “‘ his masculine mind could at all times 
find luxury in the driest calculations.” He had been from boy- 
hood a keen botanist and entomologist ; — these studies he carried 
on with ardor almost to his dying day,—and in his later years 
he added to these geology. He was the first discoverer of several 
species in the British Flora. He drew up a complete treatise 
on botany, and would have given it to the world in 1796, but for 
the pedantic scruples of a Cambridge friend, who persuaded him 
to put it into the fire because it was written in English, and to re- 
write it in Latin, which he never found leisure or heart to do. 
He finished, but subsequently, we are most sorry to hear, des- 
troyed, no less than three novels. He finished, and burnt on con- 
sideration, a series of poems which had been offered for publica- 
tion to Dodsley, in 1799. Finally, laying his sermons and a mul- 
titude of theological essays out of the question, as well as all the 
rough drafts of the “ Parish Register” and subsequent poems, his 
desk, after his death, was found to contain one-and-twenty vol- 
umes of manuscrips, prose and verse, some of them fully prepared 
for the press. Under the regulation of sound judgment and filial 
reverence, may we not yet hope to see many additions to the stock 
of our classical literature from the posthumous treasures of Crabbe? 
In his poetry, the detail of execution is so much, that we can 
suppose his sons may not think it right to hazard publishing any 
verses but those which were left marked with his own tmprima- 
tur ; but the prose of his prefaces is singularly elegant, — his let- 
ters, from the specimens now given, appear to abound in graphic 
energy of style, as well as in masculine originality of thought, and 
we therefore hope that the editor may be induced to go beyond 
what he as yet promises, namely, a selection from his father’s ser- 
mons. If there be extant in manuscript such a novel as the 
“ Richard Glanshaw ” which he describes from juvenile recollec- 
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tion, we earnestly urge him to give it his best and earliest atten- 
tion. 

Our author thus closes his account of Mr. Crabbe’s silent 
period ; — 


** As the chief characteristic of his heart was benevolence, so 
that of his mind was a buoyant exuberance of thought and perpet- 
ual exercise of intellect. ‘Thus he had an inexhaustible resource 
within himself, and never for a moment, I may say, suffered under 
that ennui which drives so many from solitude to the busy search 
for notoriety. I can safely assert that, from the earliest time I 
recollect him, down to the fifth or sixth year before his death, I never 
saw him (unless in company) seated in a chair, enjoying what is 
called a lounge, — that is to say, doing nothing. Out of doors he 
had always some object in view, —a flower, or a pebble, or his 
note-book, in his hand; and in the house, if he was not writing, 
he was reading. He read aloud very often even when walking, or 
seated by the side of his wife, in the huge old-fashioned one-horse 
chaise, heavier than a modern chariot, in which they usually were 
conveyed in their little excursions, and the conduct of which he, 
from awkwardness and absence of mind, prudently relinquished to 
my mother on all occasions.” 


We must, before we skip to the time of Mr. Crabbe’s re- 
appearance as an author, give one or two slight specimens of the 
sort of domestic details which his affectionate son has brought to- 
gether, respecting the middle period of his life : — 


** How delightful is it,” he says, “‘to recall the innocent feelings 
of unbounded love, confidence, and respect, associated with my 
earliest visions of my parents. They appeared to their children 
not only good, but free from any taint of the corruption common to 
our nature; and such was the strength of the impressions then re- 
ceived, that hardly could subsequent experience ever enable our 
judgments to modify them. Many a happy and indulged child has, 
no doubt, partaken in the same fond exaggeration; but ours sure- 
ly had every thing to excuse it. 

‘* Always visibly happy in the happiness of others, especially of 
children, our father entered into all our pleasures, and soothed and 
cheered us in all our little griefs with such overflowing tenderness, 
that it was no wonder we almost worshipped him. My first recol- 
lection of him is of his carrying me up to his private room to 
prayers, in the summer evenings, about sunset, and rewarding my 
silence and attention afterwards with a view of the flower-garden 
through his prism. Then I recall the delight it was to me to be 
permitted to sleep with him during a confinement of my mother’s, — 
how I longed for the morning, because then he would be sure to 
tell me some fairy tale of his own invention, all sparkling with gold 
and diamonds, magic fountains, and enchanted princesses. In the 
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eye of memory I can still see him as he was at that period of 
his life, — his fatherly countenance, unmixed with any of the less 
lovable expressions that, in too many faces, obscure that character, 
—but preéminently fatherly ; conveying the ideas of kindness, 
intellect, and purity; his manner grave, manly, and cheerful, in 
unison with his high and open forehead : his very attitudes, wheth- 
er as he sat absorbed in the arrangement of his minerals, shells, 
and insects, —or as he labored in his garden until his naturally 
pale complexion acquired a tinge of fresh, healthy red; or as, com- 
ing lightly towards us with some unexpected present, his smile of 
indescribable benevolence spoke exultation in the foretaste of our 
raptures. 

* But I think, even earlier than these are my first recollections of 
my mother. I think the very earliest is of her as combing my hair 
one evening, by the light of the fire, which hardly broke the long 
shadows of the room, and singing the plaintive air of ‘Kitty Fell,’ 
till, though I could not have been more than three years old, the 
melody found its way into my heart, and the tears dropped down so 
profusely that I was glad the darkness concealed them. “How mys- 
terious is shame without guilt !”’ — pp. 139-14]. 


Whenever, in the sequel, our author has occasion to mention 
his mother, there is an evident reluctance to dwell on her memory, 
strikingly contrasted by the fond openness of his details about his 
father. Mrs. Crabbe appears to have been a charming and a 
most excellent woman, — but to have fallen, early in her married 
life, into-extremely feeble health, and, in a word, to have been 
for at least twenty years a mere invalid. It is hinted that her 
spirits were generally very low,— but that sometimes they were 
extravagantly high. We respect the feelings of her son in shrink- 
ing from distinct particulars, but gather, on the whole, that the 
lady’s mind suffered as much as her body ; and that thus, during 
all the prime vigor of his manhood, the poet had a domestic af- 
fliction hanging over him, which demanded and received at his 
hands the most constant and tender attention. We have seen 
that, in spite of all his professional and domestic avocations, his 
pen was never idle ; but if it had been so, would not the circum- 
stances we are now adverting to have been enough to account for 
the fact? Who that has ever known real sorrow, will henceforth 
wonder that he should have long shrunk with sensitive shyness 
from the notion of again forcing himself into contact with the bus- 
tle of publication, and the hazards of criticism ! 

Our biographer has a highly-amusing chapter on a visit which 
his father and mother paid, accompanied by himself, when six 
years of age, and arrayed in his first suit, “and that scarlet,” 
to their relations in Suffolk; and the whole description of 
Mrs. Crabbe’s uncle, Mr. Tovell, of Parham, and his ménage, is 
particularly good. | We quote a few sentences. 
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“* My great-uncle’s establishment was that of the first-rate yeo- 
man of that period, — the yeoman that already began to be styled 
by courtesy an esquire. Mr. Tovell might possess an estate of 
some eight hundred pounds per annum, a portion of which he him- 
self cultivated. Educated at a mercantile school, he often said of 
himself, ‘ Jack will never make a gentleman ;’ yet he had a native 
dignity of mind and of manners, which might have enabled him to 
pass muster in that character with any but very fastidious critics, 
His house was large, and the surrounding moat, the rookery, the 
ancient dove-cot and the well-stored fish-ponds, were such as might 
have suited a gentleman’s seat of some consequence ; but one side 
of the house immediately overlooked a farm-yard, full of all sorts 
of domestic animals, and the scene of constant bustle and noise. 
On entering the house, there was nothing at first sight to remind 
one of the farm :—a spacious hall, paved with black and white 
marble, — at one extremity a very handsome drawing-room, — and 
at the other a fine old staircase of black oak, polished till it was 
as slippery as ice, and having a chime-clock and a barrel-organ on 
its landing-places. But this drawing-room, a corresponding dining- 
parlour, and a handsome sleeping-apartment up stairs, were all 
tabooed ground, and made use of on great and solemn occasions 
only,—such as rent-days, and an occasional visit with which Mr. 
Tovell was honored by a neighbouring peer. At all other times the 
family and their visiters lived entirely in the old-fashioned kitchen 
along with the servants. 

“If the sacred apartments had not been opened, the family 
dined in this wise: the heads seated in the kitchen at an old table; 
the farm-men standing in the adjoining scullery, door open, — the 
female servants at a side table, called a bouter ; — with the princi- 
pals, at the table, perchance, some travelling rat-catcher, or tinker, 
or farrier, or an occasional gardener in his shirt sleeves, his face 
probably streaming with perspiration. My father well describes, 
in ‘The Widow’s Tale,’ my mother’s situation, when living in her 
maiden days at Parham :— 


««* But when the men beside their station took, 
The maidens with them, and with these the cook ; 
When one huge wooden bow! before them stood, 
Fill’d with huge balls of farinaceous food ; 

With bacon, mass saline! where never lean 
Beneath the brown and bristly rind was seen: 
When, from a single horn the party drew 
Their copious draughts of heavy ale and new; 
When the coarse cloth she saw, with many a stain, 
Soil’d by rude hinds who cut and came again; 
She could not breathe, but, with a heavy sigh, 
Rein’d the fair neck, and shut the offended eye ; 
She minced the sanguine flesh in frustums fine, 
And wonder’d much to see the creatures dine.’ 
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‘On ordinary days, when the dinner was over, the fire relin- 
quished, the kitchen sanded and lightly swept over in waves, mis- 
tress and maids, taking off their shoes, retired to their chambers 
for a nap of one hour to the minute. The dogs and cats com- 
menced their siesta by the fire. Mr. T. dozed in his chair, and no 
noise was heard, except the melancholy and monotonous cooing of 
a turtle-dove, varied, however, by the shrill treble of a canary. 
After the hour had expired, the active part of the family were on 
the alert: the bottles (Mr. Tovell’s tea equipage) placed on the 
table ; and as if by instinct some old acquaintance would glide in 
for the evening’s carousal, and then another, and another. One 
jolly old farmer, with much of the person and humor of Falstaff, 
a face as rosy as brandy could make it, and an eye teeming with 
subdued merriment, — for he had that prime quality of a joker, — 
superficial gravity, — sometimes rendered the colloquies over the 
bowl peculiarly piquant; and so soon as his voice began to be ele- 
vated, one or two of the inmates, my father and mother for exam- 
ple, withdrew with Mrs. Tovell into her own sanctum sanctorum; 
but I, not being supposed likely to understand much of what might 
be said, was allowed to linger on the skirts of the festive circle; 
and the servants, not being more considered than the animals doz- 
ing on the hearth, remained to have the full benefit of their wit, 
neither producing the slightest restraint, nor themselves feeling 
it.” — pp. 142 - 146. 

This was in 1791; in the November of the next year the 
hearty yeoman of Parham died, and Mrs. Crabbe’s mother, Mrs. 
Elmy, was put into possession of a part of his estate. The old 
lady seems to have so pressed her son-in-law to come and help 
her in the management of the property, that he at last overcame 
some strong scruples connected with his own position as the in- 
cumbent of Muston. He appointed a curate to that parish, ob- 
tained two curacies for himself in Suffolk, and removed with his 
family to Parham ; at which place, or in its immediate neighbour- 
hood, he continued to reside for no less than twelve years, till the 
October of 1804. The arrival of the party at Mr. Tovell’s on 
this occasion is told in this most natural manner : — 


“* How changed was every thing since I had first visited that 
house, then the scene of constant mirth and hospitality! As I got 
out of the chaise, I remember jumping for very joy, and exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Here we are, — here we are, little Willy and all!’ but my 
spirits sunk into dismay when, on entering the well-known kitchen, 
all there seemed desolate, dreary, and silent. Mrs. Tovell and her 
sister-in-law, sitting by the fire-side weeping, did not even rise up 
to welcome my parents, but uttered a few chilling words, and wept 
again. All this appeared to me as inexplicable as forbidding. 
How little do children dream of the alterations that elder people’s 
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feelings towards each other undergo, when death has caused a 
transfer of property! Our arrival in Suffolk was by no means pal- 
atable to my mother’s relations.”” — p. 152. 


During this residence in Suffolk, Mrs. Crabbe’s health gradual- 
ly declined, and her husband, consequently, mixed very little in 
society. He had, however, a few friends of whom he saw much, 
—the two brothers, Dudley North and Charles Long, — both of 
whom had been very early acquaintances, — and the Rev. Richard 
Turner, of Great Yarmouth, who was the rector of one of the 
parishes in which he now officiated as curate, and in whom (as the 
preface to “ The Parish Register” tells us) he found not only the 
kindest of friends, but the most judicious of critics. At Mr. 
North’s he was occasionally brought into contact with some of the 
eminent Whigs of the time ; and one Christmas, in particular, was 
spent in company with Mr. Fox, who cordially recognised the 
protégé of Burke, and said playfully, as they were passing from 
the drawing-room to the dining-room, “ Ah! Mr. Crabbe, if you 
had had your deserts, you would have walked before us all.” It 
was at this time that Mr. Fox kindly offered to read any manuscript 
Mr. Crabbe might ever prepare for the press; and the preface 
of the “ Register” has told us all how gracefully this promise 
was redeemed during that great statesman’s last illness in 1206. 

Mr. Crabbe was, his son says, ‘a very popular preacher all 
the while he remained in Suffolk, and had large congregations ;” 
but when he returned to his own livingin Leicestershire in 1804, 
he found things not a little changed there; the parish church 
comparatively deserted ; his own character and comforts assailed 
with annoyances of various sorts, on which we do not wish to 
dwell at length. The Wesleyans had formed a flourishing 
establishment at Muston ; the Huntingtonians had made converts 
even among his own household servants ; and the farmers gener- 
ally had been taught to believe that their rector, when no longer 
under the shadow of Belvoir, had declined into a Jacobin; a 
report for which there never could have been the slightest foun- 
dation. ‘ My father,’ says the writer, “was one of the many 
good men who indeed hailed the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion, but who execrated its close.” ‘The Parish Register ” 
and its preface give us some hints as to all these affairs ; there- 
fore the biographer did well to clear the case up by the details 
now offered: but the only part of the story to which we attach 
much importance is, the poet’s own manly confession, that “ be 
had done wrong in so long absenting himself from his own prop- 
er cure.” 

Mr. Crabbe never regained the favor of the people in Mus- 
ton; but if the applause of the literary world could have con- 
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soled him, he had enough of it during his second residence among 
them, which extended to the end of 1813. The “ Register” pub- 
lished in 1807, was followed by the “ Borough” in 1810, and by 
the “Tales in Verse,” in 1812; and we need not recall the 
unanimous cordiality with which these additions to the English 
library were successively received. Our author’s narrative, at 
this period, begins to be diversified with highly interesting letters 
to and from Mr. Crabbe. We have specimens of the epistolary 
vein of, among others, Mr. Canning, Lord Holland, Lord Grey, 
Mr. Roger Wilbraham, the late Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. 
Mansel, — and, above all, we have a singularly affectionate se- 
quence of letters between Mr. Crabbe and Sir Walter Scott. 
The admiration which these two great, good, and single-hearted 
men had long felt for each other, gradually ripened into a warm 
and confiding friendship; and the frankness with which, even 
before they had met personally, they communicated together on 
subjects of literary interest, and on their own private affairs and 
prospects, will ever form a pleasing feature in the biography of 
both. We refer particularly to the delightful extracts given at 
pages 192 and 209. ‘The last piece of poetry that soothed and 
occupied the dying ear of Mr. Fox was Crabbe’s tale of ‘‘ Phaebe 
Dawson’; and we are enabled to offer testimony not more equiv- 
ocal of the sincerity of Sir Walter Scott’s worship of his genius. 
Crabbe’s poems were, at all times, more frequently in his hands 
than any other work whatever, except Shakspeare ; and during the 
few intervals after his return to Abbotsford in 1832, when he was 
sufficiently himself to ask his family to read aloud to him, the 
only books he ever called for were his Bible and his Crabbe. 

In the autumn of 1813, Mr. Crabbe lost his wife, — and _pain- 
ful as her existence had long beeu to herself, he felt the blow 
deeply, — it stunned him; a violent illness ensued, and he desired, 
day after day, that “the grave might be kept open.” At length 
he rallied somewhat, but could not return to his usual occupa- 
tions ; his garden had lost all charms for him, — he was evidently 
an altered and a drooping man. At this moment the valuable 
rectory of ‘Trowbridge fell vacant, and the Duke of Rutland, well 
knowing the uncomfortable footing on which he had for years 
stood with most of his parishioners, and sympathizing with the 
affliction which had now rendered his residence at Muston doubly 
painful to him, immediately tendered him this benefice. The 
people of Muston “rang their bells for his successor before he 
was out of sight of the parsonage!” Alas for the people of Mus- 
ton! But Mr. Crabbe not only gained a considerable increase of 
income by his removal, but what was of far more importance, 
found himself placed in a populous neighbourhood where friendly 
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society soon gathered around him; and where, after eighteen 
years of ever increasing love and honor, he at length rested from 
his labors, among the tears of high and low, rich and poor. 

He had some adverse circumstances to struggle against on his 
first arrival there ; but these were very soon overcome, partly by 
the mildness, and partly by the determined courage of his nature. 
Of the latter, one instance is given by Mr. Bowles, who witnessed 
the occurrence. An election mob surrounded the parsonage one 
day, when he was about to set out to give a vote of which they 
fiercely disapproved. Their clamors were furious, and their 
threats savage ; but no persuasion could induce the old man to 
give way to their violence. He opened his door, saying, “ You 
may kill me, if you choose, but nothing, while I live, shall pre- 
vent me from doing that which I have promised to do.” He 
entered his carriage, and drove off without molestation. 

We have not yet reached the middle of this volume, — and its 
second moiety will, by many, be considered as interesting as the 
first ; but our limits are narrowing before us, and we must cut 
short our observations on the old age of Mr. Crabbe. 

The “Tales of the Hall” (1819) were the only poems he 
published, after his removal to Trowbridge; but from that time 
he lived much more in the eye of the world than he had formerly 
done. The vicinity of Bath soon drew him into London society ; 
he met many of the most distinguished men of his time beneath 
the hospitable roofs of the neighbouring nobility, especially at 
Bowood and Longleat. Through his brother-poet, Mr. Bowles, 
an incumbent in the same county, he became personally known to 
Mr. Moore and Mr. Rogers, and the latter gentleman at length 
prevailed on him to pay him a visit in London in the summer of 
1817. He was then and thus, of course, sure of a warm recep- 
tion in the most polished circles of this great metropolis ; and his 
Journals of this period, detailing visits at Holland House, Mr. 
Canning’s villa at Brompton, Mr. Frere’s, Lord Haddington’s, 
Sir Harry Englefield’s, and elsewhere, present, to be sure, a most 
lively contrast to the woful diary of 1780 and 1781. Many of 
his remarks on men and manners in these careless journals are 
distinguished for that good-humored slyness of observation which 
forms the staple of his verse, and occasionally he intersperses 
passages of dark reflection, in which we recognise the poet of 
“Sir Eustace Grey.” 


** June 19th. —Dine at Lord Binning’s. Lady Binning, with 
one visiter. She knows me, and we are at ease. Mr. Canning 
more lively as with his friends, and very pleasant. Mr. Frere could 
not dine,— Lady Errol indisposed. Mr. Robinson. Conceive 
J. B.’s size and good temper, with a look of more understanding 
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and better manner. Mr. Huskisson,— countenance less open; 
grew more free, and became pleasant. The Speaker polite, and 
rather cheerful; a peculiar cast of the countenance; pleasing 
certainly. Mrs. Canning I thought reserved ; but all appearance 
of this retired. I was too mucha stranger among friends; but 
before we parted, all became easy. Lord Binning a sensible, 
olite man. 

20th. —I wake ill this morning and nervous; and so little do 
we judge of the future, that I was half inclined to make apologies, 
and not join the pleasantest of all parties. I must go from this 
infatuating scene.— Walk in the Park, and in some degree 
recover. Write two hours. At seven goto Sir Harry Englefield. 
A large house that overlooks the Park and Serpentine River. 
Disappointed of Mr. Spencer; but Mrs. Spencer, Miss Churchill, 
and Miss Spencer dine with us,— Mr. Murray and Mr. Standish. 
Nothing particularly worthy of remark at dinner ; but after dinner, 
one of the best conversations since I came to town, — Mrs. Spencer 
and Miss Churchill chiefly, —on the effect of high polish on minds; 
chiefly female, — Sir Harry sometimes joining, and Miss Spencer. 
A very delightful evening. Sir Harry’s present of Ariosto’s ink- 
stand. Of adouble value, as a gift, and from the giver. Mr. 
Standish and Mr. Murray leave us. Part painfully at one o’clock. 
Yes, there are at Trowbridge two or three; and it is well there 
are. Promise (if I live) to return in the winter. Miss Churchill 
a very superior and interesting woman. ‘Take leave of my friend 
Sir Harry. The impression rather nervous, and they will smile 
at , Lam afraid; but I shall still feel. I shall think of this 
evening. 

**21st.—I would not appear to myself superstitious. I returned 
late last night, and my reflections were as cheerful as such com- 
pany could make them, and not, I am afraid, of the most humiliat- 
ing kind; yet, for the first time these many nights, I was incom- 
moded by dreams, such as would cure vanity for a time in any 
mind where they could gain admission. Some of Baxter’s mortify- 
ing spirits whispered very singular combinations : — none, indeed, 
that actually did happen in the very worst of times, but still with a 
formidable resemblance. It is doubtless very proper to have the 
mind thus brought to a sense of its real and possible alliances, and 
the evils it has encountered, or might have had; but why these 
images should be given at a time when the thoughts, the waking 
thoughts, were of so opposite a nature, 1 cannot account. So it 
was. Awake, I had been with the high, the apparently happy: we 
were very pleasantly engaged, and my last thoughts were cheerful. 
Asleep, all was misery and degradation, not my own only, but of 
those who had been. — That horrible image of servility and‘ base- 
ness, — that mercenary and commercial manner! It is the work 
of imagination, I suppose; but it is very strange. I must leave it.” 





Mr. Crabbe repeated these visits to London during several suc- 
cessive years; and his reception there continued to be more and 
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more cordial. He, by degrees, came to be personally known -to 
almost all our men of public merit and distinction, —and he has 
said something about most of them,—the most flattering notice, 
perhaps, being that of the present Lord Chancellor, whose con- 
versation, his diary says, “ reminded him of Burke.” But, —and 
here is a touching and most characteristic trait of the man, —he 
hardly ever, on returning home, talked about what had happened 
to him during his absence. His children had no sort of notion 
how he had been flattered and féted, until the hand that penned 
these diaries was mouldering in the grave. The modesty of 
Crabbe was more admirable than his genius. 

After what his son calls “‘ these intoxicating visits,” he returned, 


just as if nothing had happened, to all his usual occupations and 
pursuits : — 


‘* He resumed next morning his visits among his parishioners, his 
care of parish business, his books and papers, and last, not least, 
his long rambles among the quarries near Trowbridge: for never, 
after my mother’s death, did he return seriously to botany, the 
favorite study of his earlier life, — fossils were thenceforth to him 
what weeds and flowers had been: he would spend hours on hours, 
hammer in hand, not much pleased if any one interrupted him, 
rarely inviting either my brother or myself to accompany him, and, 
in short, solitary as far as he could manage to be so, unless when 
some little boy or girl of a friend’s family pleaded hard to be 
allowed to attend him, and mimic his labors with a tiny hammer. 
To children he was ever the same. No word or look of harshness 
ever drove them from his side; and I believe many a mother will 
bless, many days hence, the accident that threw her offspring into 
the way of his unlabored and paternal kindness and instruction.” 


During forty years Mr. Crabbe never, when at home, failed to 
officiate on Sunday ; and of his manner of conducting the service, 
his son gives us these interesting little notices : — 


**His style of reading in the desk was easy and natural,—at 
any rate natural to him, though a fastidious ear might find in it a 
species of affectation, something a little like assumed authority; 
but there was no tone, nothing of sing-song. In the pulpit he was 
entirely unaffected, — read his sermon with earnestness, and ina 
voice and manner, on some occasions, peculiarly touching ; but he 
made no attempt at extempore preaching, and utterly disregarded 
all the mechanism of oratory. And he had another trait very 
desirable in a minister, — the most complete exemption from fear 
or solicitude. ‘I must have some money, gentlemen,’ he would 


say, in stepping from the pulpit. This was his notice of tithe-day. 
Once or twice, finding it grow dark, he abruptly shut his sermon, 
saying, ‘Upon my word I cannot see; I must give you the rest 
when we meet again.’ Or, he would walk into a pew near a window, 
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and stand on the seat and finish his sermon, with the most admira- 
ble indifference to the remarks of his congregation. He was 
always, like his own Author-Rector, in the Parish Register, 
‘careless of hood and band,’ &c.”’ 


His reading was, we think, finer than his son’s language would 
convey, —it was so beautiful, that one of his parishioners, who 
possessed a learned taste for music, never doubted that Mr. 
Crabbe was, in that particular, as accomplished as himself. The 
truth, however, is, that an exquisite feeling for the rhythm of 
verse and of language generally by no means implies what is 
called an ear for music. As to this last affair, — Lord Byron had 
a very false ear, —Sir Walter Scott hardly any ear at all, — and 
Mr. Crabbe, after some vain efforts in early youth to master 
Gramachree and Over the Water to Charlie, laid aside his flute 
in despair. 

Mr. Crabbe began, about 1820, to be affected with a most 
excruciating disease, from which he never recovered, the tic dou- 
loureux ; and from that time he seldom, if ever, took up his abode 
for more than a night or two in London. He had, however, 
formed a strict intimacy with the family of the late Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, of Hampstead, and down to the last year of his life he 
paid them an annual visit there, — (occasionally dining in town 
among his eminent literary friends,) and almost every summer 
he made a short excursion in their society to some watering-place, 
— Ilfracombe, — Weymouth, — Hastings, — or Clifton. In 1822, 
however, he departed from his usual routine, and travelled into 
Scotland, with the purpose of spending a fortnight with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, at Abbotsford ; but it unfortunately so happened that 
the fortnight selected was in that August which will long be 
remembered in Scotland for the visit of his late Majesty. Mr. 
Crabbe thus lost the opportunity of seeing his attached friend 
where he was ever seen to most advantage, —in the halls which 
he had built, and among the woods which he had planted. He 
followed him, however, to Edinburgh, established himself under his 
roof, and was no doubt gratified with a succession of very brilliant 
shows and processions ; and, in consequence of the unusual con- 
course of loyal Highlanders in their native garb, with some insight 
into a totally new system of life and manners. His diary has the 
following among other entries : — 


“Whilst it is fresh in my memory, I should describe the day 
which I have just passed, but I do not believe an accurate descrip- 
tion to be possible. What avails it to say, for instance, that there 
met at the sumptuous dinner, in all the costume of the Highlands, 
the great chief himself and officers of the company? This 
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expresses not the singularity of appearance and manners, — the 
peculiarities of men, all gentlemen, but remote from our society,— 
leaders of clans,— joyous company. Then we had Sir Walter 
Scott’s national songs and ballads, exhibiting all the feelings of 
clanship. I thought it an honor that Glengarry even took notice 
of me, for there were those, and gentlemen too, who considered 
themselves honored by following in his train. There were, also, 
Lord Errol, and the Frazer, and the Gordon, and the Mecleod, and 
the Ferguson; and I conversed at dinner with Lady Glengarry, 
and did almost believe myself a harper, or bard, rather, — for harp 
I cannot strike,— and Sir Walter was the life and soul of the 
whole. It was a splendid festivity, and I felt I know not how 
much younger.” 

“ But Sunday came, and the streets were forsaken; and silence 
reigned over the whole city. London has a diminished population 
on that day in her streets; but in Edinburgh it is a total stagnation, 
—a quiet that is in itself devout.” 


A friend who saw a good deal of him at this time, thus writes 
to our author : 


“While all the mummeries and carousals of an interval, in 
which Edinburgh looked very unlike herself, have faded into a vague 
and dreamlike indistinctness, the image of your father, then first 
seen, but long before admired and revered in his works, remains as 
fresh as if the years that have now passed were but so many days, 
— his noble forehead, his bright beaming eye, without any thing of 
old age about it, though he was then, I presume, above seventy, — 
his sweet, and, I would say, innocent smile, and the calm, mellow 
tones of his voice,—all are re-produced the moment I open any 
page of his poetry; and how much better have I understood and 
enjoyed his poetry, since I was able thus to connect with it the 
living presence of the man ! 

“The persons in company with whom I saw him the most fre- 
quently were Sir Walter and Henry Mackenzie; and between two 
such thorough men of the world as they were, perhaps his apparent 
simplicity of look and manners struck one more than it might have 
done under different circumstances; but all three harmonized 
admirably together, — Mr. Crabbe’s avowed ignorance about Gaels, 
and clans, and tartans, and every thing that was at the moment 
uppermost in Sir Walter’s thoughts, furnishing him with a welcome 
apology for dilating on such topics with enthusiastic minuteness, — 
while your father’s countenance spoke the quiet delight he felt in 
opening his imagination to what was really a new world, —and the 
venerable ‘Man of Feeling,’ though a fiery Highlander himself 
at bottom, had the satisfaction of lying by and listening until some 
opportunity offered itself of hooking, between the links of some 
grand chain of poetical imagery, some small comic or sarcastic 
trait, which Sir Walter caught up, played with, and, with that art 
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so peculiarly his own, forced into the service of the very impres- 
sion it seemed meant to disturb. One evening, at Mr. Macken- 
zie’s own house, I particularly remember, among the noctes 
ceneque Detim. 

“] believe he really never had known, until then, that a lan- 
uage radically distinct from the English was still actually spoken 
within the island. And this recalls a scene of high merriment 
which occurred the very morning after his arrival. When he came 
down into the breakfast parlour, Sir Walter had not yet appeared 
there; and Mr. Crabbe had before him two or three portly person- 
ages in the full Highland garb. These gentlemen, arrayed in a 
costume so novel, were talking in a language which he did not 
understand; so he never doubted that they were foreigners. The 
Celts, on their part, conceived Mr. Crabbe, dressed as he was in 
rather an old-fashioned style of clerical propriety, with buckles 
in his shoes, for instance, to be some learned Abbé, who had come 
on a pilgrimage to the shrine of Waverley; and the result was, 
that when, a little afterwards, Sir Walter and his family entered 
the room, they found your father and these worthy lairds hammer- 
ing away, with pain and labor, to make themselves mutually 
understood in most execrable French. Great was the relief, and 
potent the laughter, when the host interrupted their colloquy with 
his plain English ‘ Good-morning.’ 

“ As to the city itself, he said he soon wearied of the new town, 
but could amuse himself for ever in the old one. He was more 
than once detected rambling after nightfall by himself, among some 
of the obscurest wynds and closes; and Sir Walter, fearing that, 
at atime of such confusion, he might get into some scene of trou- 
ble, took the precaution of desiring a friendly caddie (see Humphry 
Clinker), from the corner of Castle-street, to follow him the next 
time he went out alone in the evening.” 


We must now leap over nine years,—the account of which 
offers many delightful little anecdotes and most touching extracts 
from Mr. Crabbe’s letters and diaries, — and come down at once 
to the closing scene. The ttc douloureux visited him with increas- 
ing frequency and anguish, from 1822 to 1831. On the 7th of 
7 of this last year he thus writes to his affectionate biogra- 
poer : —. 


“TI do not like drowsiness,— mine is an old man’s natural 
infirmity, and that same old man creeps upon me more and more. 
I cannot walk him away: he gets hold on the memory, and my 
poor little accounts never come right. Let me nevertheless be 
thankful : I have very little pain. ”T'is true, from a stiffness in my 
mouth, I read prayers before we take our breakfast with some diffi- 
culty ; but that being over, I feel very little incommoded for the 
rest of the day. We are all in health, for I will not call my lassi- 
tude and stupidity by the name of illness. Like Lear, I am a 
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poor old man and foolish, but happily I have no daughter who 
vexes me.” 


The son thus continues : — 


**In the course of this month, I paid him a visit, and stayed 
with him three or four days; and if 1 was satisfied with the indi- 
cations of his improved health when with us, I was most agreeably 
surprised to find him still stronger and in better spirits than I had 
witnessed for the last three years. He had become perceptibly 
stouter in that short interval: he took his meals with a keen appe- 
tite, and walked in a more upright position; and there were no 
counter-tokens to excite our suspicions. It is true he observed 
that he did not like the increase of flesh; but it was said in that 
light and cheerful manner that imported no serious fears. On the 
29th I received a letter from my brother, stating that he had caught 
a sharp cold, accompanied with oppression in the chest and pain 
in the forehead, for which he had been bled. He added, that my 
father felt relieved, and that he would write again immediately ; 
but on the following morning, while I was expecting an account of 
his amendment, a chaise drove to the door, which my brother 


had sent me to save time. In fact, all hope of recovery was already 
over.” 


A week terminated this good man’s sufferings. 


** During the days that preceded his departure, we had not one 
painful feeling arising from the state of his mind. It was more 
firm than I ever remembered, under any circumstances. He knew 
‘there was no chance of his recovery, and yet he talked at intervals 
of his death, and of certain consequent arrangements, with a 
strong, complacent voice; and bid us all adieu without the least 
faultering of the tongue, or moisture of the eye. The awfulness 
of death, apprehended by his capacious mind, had a tendency to 
absorb other feelings; yet was he calm and unappalled ; and inter- 
vals of oblivion, under the appearance of sleep, softened his suf- 
ferings and administered an opiate to his faculties. One of his 
characteristics, — exuberance of thought,— seemed sometimes, even 
when pleased, as if it oppressed him ; and in this last illness, when 
he was awake, his mind worked with astonishing rapidity. It was 
not delirium; for on our recalling his attention to present objects, 
he would speak with perfect rationality ; but, when uninterrupted, 
the greater portion of his waking hours were passed in rapid solilo- 
quies on a variety of subjects, the chain of which, from his imper- 
fect utterance (when he did not exert himself), we were unable to 
follow. We seldom interrupted the course that nature was taking, 
or brought him to the effort of connected discourse, except to 
learn how we could assist or relieve him. But as in no instance 
(except in a final lapse of memory) did we discover the least 
irrationality, so there was no despondency, —on the contrary, the 
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cheerful expressions which he had been accustomed to use were 
still heard from him,— nay, even that peculiar elevation of the 
inner side of the eyebrows, which occasionally accompanied some 
humorous observation in the days of his health, was once or twice 
visible. But, if we were thankful for his firmness of mind, we had 
to lament the strength of his constitution. I was not aware how 
powerful it was, till tried by this disease. I said, ‘It is your 
strength which causes this suffering.’ He replied, ‘ But it is a 
great price to pay for it.’ 

“On one essential subject it would be wrong to be silent. I 
have stated, that the most important of all considerations had an 
increasing influence over his mind. ‘The growth was ripening 
with his age, and was especially perceptible in the later years. 
With regard to the ordinances of religion, he was always manifest- 
ly pained if, when absent from home on a Sunday, he was induced 
to neglect either the morning or evening services: in his private 
devotions, as his household can testify, he was most exemplary and 
earnest up to the period of this attack; yet, at that time, when 
fear often causes the first real prayer to be uttered, then did he, as 
it were, confine himself to the inward workings of his pious and 
resigned spirit, occasionally betrayed by aspirations most applica- 
ble to his circumstances. Among the intelligible fragments that 
can never be forgotten, were frequent exclamations of ‘My time 
is short; it is well to be prepared for death:’ —‘ Lucy,’ this was 
the affectionate servant that attended along with his sons, ‘ dear 
Lucy, be earnest in prayer: May you see your children’s child- 
ren.” From time to time he expressed great fear that we were 
all over-exerting ourselves in sitting up at night with him; but the 
last night he said, ‘Have patience with me,—it will soon be 
over. Stay with me, Lucy, till I am dead, and then let others take 
care of me.’ This night was most distressing. The changes of 
posture sometimes necessary, gave him extreme pain, and he said, 
‘This is shocking.’ Then again he became exhausted, or his 
mind wandered in a troubled sleep. Awaking a little refreshed, 
he held out his hand to us, saying, —as if he felt it might be the 
last opportunity, ‘God bless you!—be good and come to me!’ 
Even then, though we were all overpowered, and lost all self-com- 
mand, he continued firm. His countenance now began to vary 
and alter. Once we had the satisfaction of seeing it lighted up 
with an indiscribable expression of joy, as he appeared to be look- 
ing at something before him, and uttered these words, ‘That 
blessed book !’ 

“‘ After another considerable interval of apparent insensibility, 
he awoke, and said, in a tone so melancholy that it rang in my ears 
for weeks after, ‘I thought it had been all over,’ with such an 
emphasis on the all! Afterwards he said, ‘I cannot see you 
now.’ When I answered, ‘We shall soon follow,’ he said, ‘ Yes, 
yes!’ I mentioned his exemplary fortitude; but he appeared 
unwilling to have any good ascribed to himself. 
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‘‘When the incessant presents and inquiries of his friends in 
the town were mentioned, he said, ‘What a plague I am to them 
all!’ And in the course of the night, these most consolatory 
words were distinctly heard, ‘ All is well at last!’ Soon after, 
he said imperfectly, ‘ You must make an entertainment ;’ mean- 
ing for his kind Trowbridge friends, after his departure. These 
were the last intelligible words I heard. Lucy who could scarcely 
be persuaded to leave him, day or night, and was close by him 
when he died, says that the last words he uttered were, ‘God bless 
you, — God bless you !’ 

‘‘ The shutters of the shops in the town were half closed, as 
soon as his death was known. On the day of his funeral, ninety- 
two of the principal inhabitants, including all the dissenting min- 
isters, assembling of their own accord, in the school-room, followed 
him to the grave. The shops were again closed; the streets 
crowded ; the church full. The terrible solemnity seems yet re- 
cent while I write. The leader of the choir selected the following 
beautiful anthem : — 


‘When the ear heard him, then it blessed him; 
And when the eye saw him, it gave witness of him. 
He delivered the poor that cried, the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him: 


Kindness and meekness and comfort were in his tongue.’ ” 


We have now given our readers the means of judging for them- 
selves of the personal career and character of ‘this great poet, and 
of the manner in which his son has acquitted himself of his pious 
task as a biographer. We have only to add, that it appears from 
one of Mr. Crabbe’s letters here printed, that he had, as we 
indeed never doubted, a foundation of fact for every one of his 
tales. We have in the present volume several interesting speci- 
mens of the style in which he enlarged, condensed, or metamor- 
phosed the subjects with which his observation of life furnished 
him; and we are led to expect a rich store of such information in 
the shape of notes to the poems, old and new, about to be in- 
cluded in an uniform and authoritative edition. We may, in the 
meanwhile, gratify ourselves, and, we presume, all our readers, by 
a single extract illustrative of what may be expected from the 
forth-coming annotated Crabbe. The poet’s fourth brother, Wil- 
liam, was a seafaring man. His nephew says : — 


‘* Being made prisoner by the Spaniards, he was carried to Mex- 
ico, where he became a silversmith, married, and prospered, until 
his increasing riches attracted a charge of Protestantism; the con- 
sequence of which was much persecution. He at last was obliged 
to abandon Mexico, his property, and his family, and was discov- 
ered, in the year 1803, by an Aldborough sailor, on the coast of 
Honduras, where again he seems to have found some success in 
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business. This sailor was the only person he had seen for many a 
year who could tell him any thing of Aldborough and his family; 
and great was his perplexity when he was informed that his eldest 
brother George was a clergyman,—the sailor, I dare say, had 
never himself heard of his being a poet. ‘This cannot be our 
George,’ said the wanderer,— ‘he was a doctor.’ This was the 
first, and it was also the last tidings that ever reached my father of 
his brother William ; and upon the Aldborough sailor’s story of his 
casual interview, it is obvious that the poet built his tale of ‘The 
Parting Hour,’ whose hero, Allen Booth, ‘yielded to the Spanish 
force,’ and 


‘no more 
Return’d exulting to his native shore.’ 
“Like William Crabbe, 


‘ There, hopeless ever to escape the land, 
He to a Spanish maiden gave his hand : 
In cottage shelter’d from the blaze of day 
He saw his happy infants round him play, — 
Where summer shadows, made by lofty trees, 
Waved o’er his seat, and soothed his reveries. 
Thus twenty years were pass'd, and pass’d his views 
Of further bliss, — for he had wealth to lose.’ 


“But 
*« Whilst I was poor,” said Allen, “‘ none would care 

What my poor notions of religion were ; 
None ask’d me how I worshipp’d, how I pray’d, 
If due obedience to the laws were paid : 
I preach’d no foreign doctrine to my wife, 
And never mention’d Luther in my life ; 
I, all they said, say what they would, allow’d, 
And when the fathers bade me bow, I bow’d. 
Their forms I follow’d, whether well or sick, 
And was a most obedient Catholic. 
But I had money, — and these pastors found 
My notions vague, heretical, unsound.” 


‘ Alas, poor Allen! through his wealth were seen, 
Crimes that by poverty conceal’d had been: 
Faults, that in dusty pictures rest unknown, 
Are in an instant through the varnish shown. 


‘They spared his forfeit life, but bade him fly, — 

Or for his crime and contumacy die: 

Fly from all scenes, all objects of delight, — 

His wife, his children, weeping in his sight, 

All urging him to flee, — he fled, and cursed his flight. 


‘He next related how he found a way, 
Guideless and grieving, to Campeachy Bay ; 
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There, in the woods, he wrought, and there, among 
Some laboring seamen, heard his native tongue ; 

The sound, one moment, broke upon his pain 

With joyful force; he long’d to hear again: 

Again he heard, — he seized an offer’d hand, — 

** And when beheld you last our native land?” 

He cried, “ and in what country? quickly say.” 

The seamen answer’d, — strangers all were they, — 
One only at his native port had been ; 

He, landing once, the quay and church had seen.’”’ &c. 


We have not met with any thing more curious in this way than 
the passage which we have been quoting. Let us hope that the 
curate of Pucklechurch has the means to delight the world with 
many similar commentaries on his father’s works. 





[Abridged from “ The Foreign Quarterly Review,’’ No. 25.] 


Art. Il.— Histoire Pittoresque de la Convention Nationale, 
et de ses Principauxr Membres. Par M.L ..... Con- 
ventionel. 4 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1933. 

[Graphic History of the National Convention and its Princi- 
pal Members. | 


Or the historians of the French Revolution, the latest and 
most distinguished are Lacretelle on the royalist side, and Mignet 
and Thiers on that of the Revolution, the reputation of whose 
works is now too well established to require us to enter here into 
an appreciation of their merits or defects, or to be affected by 
our praise or our censure. The work now before us, which is 
confined to the most stormy and stirring period of the Revolution, 
does not aspire, by its form, to a rivalry with all or any of those 
we have just mentioned. It consists of a series of graphic 
sketches of the National Convention, drawn evidently by one 
well acquainted with the actors in its terrific annals, and inter- 
spersed with a narrative composed at a subsequent period, with 
the aids which the memoirs and historians of later times afford. 
As such, it possesses a degree of interest equal to any work on 
the same.subject with which we are acquainted. Not only the 
speeches, but the attitudes, the manner, the appearance, and very 
dress of the actors in the drama are brought before our eyes. 
The author seems, in general, to speak from his own recollections ; 
the speeches which he has reported are chiefly transcribed from 
the columns of the Moniteur ; but in some instances, especially 
the conversations of Danton, Robespierre, Barrére, and the other 
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leaders of the Jacobins, we suspect that he has mingled his his- 
torical reminiscences with subsequent acquisitions, and put into 
the mouths of the leading characters of the day, prophecies too 
accurate in their fulfilment to have been the product of human 
sagacity. Generally speaking, however, the work bears the im- 
press of intimate acquaintance with the events and persons who 
are described ; and although, from being published without a name, 
it has not the guaranty for its authenticity which known character 
and respectability afford, yet, in so far as internal evidence is con- 
cerned, we are inclined to rank it with the most faithful narratives 
of the events it records, which have issued from the press. Its 
general accuracy, we are enabled, from a pretty extensive com- 
parison of the latest authorities, to confirm. We shall give some 
extracts, which, if we are not greatly mistaken, will justify the 
tone of commendation in which we have spoken of it. 

The period at which the work commences is the opening of the 
Convention, immediately after the revolt on the 10th of August 
(1792) had overturned the throne, and when a legislature, 
elected by almost universal suffrage, in a state of unprecedented 
exasperation, was assembled to regenerate the state. 

Robespierre and Marat, the Agamemnon and Ajax of the de- 
mocracy, are thus ably sketched: 


“ Robespierre and Marat,— enemies in secret, to external ap- 
pearance friends, — were early distinguished in the Convention; 
both dear to the mob, but with different shades of character. The 
latter paid his court to the lowest of the low, tothe men of straw 
or in rags, who were then of so much weight in the political sys- 
tem. ‘The needy, the thieves, the cut-throats,—in a word, the 
dregs of the people, the caput mortuum of the human race, to a 
man supported Marat. 

“‘Robespierre, albeit dependant on the same class to which his 
rival was assimilated by his ugliness, his filth, his vulgar manners, 
and disgusting habits, was nevertheless allied to a more elevated 
division of it: to the shopkeepers and scribes, small traders, and 
the inferior rank of lawyers. These admired in him the politesse 
bourgeoise; his well-combed and powdered head, the richness of 
his waistcoats, the whiteness of his linen, the elegant cut of his 
coats, his breeches, silk stockings carefully drawn on, bright knee 
and shoe buckles; every thing, in short, bespoke the gentlemanly 
pretensions of Robespierre, in opposition to the sansculottism of 
Marat. 

“The shop-keepers and the lower ranks of the legal profession 
never identify themselves with the populace, even during the fer- 
vor of a revolution. ‘There is in them an innate spirit of feudal- 
ity, which leads them to despise the canaille and envy the noblesse; 
they desire equality, but only with such as are above themselves, 
not such as would confound them with their workmen. The latter 
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class is odious to them; they envy the great, but they have a per- 
fect horror for those to whom they give employment; never per- 
ceiving that the democratic principle can admit of no such distinc- 
tion. This is the reason which made the aristocratie bourgeoise 
prefer Robespierre ; they thought they saw in his manners, his 
dress, his air, a certain pledge that he would never degrade them 
to the multitude; never associate them with those whose trade was 
carried on in the mud, like Marat’s supporters. Amidst these 
divisions, one fixed idea alone united these opposite leaders; and 
that was, to give such a pledge to the Revolution as would render 
it impossible to doubt their sincerity, and that pledge was to be the 
blood of Louis XVI.” — Vol. 1. p. 28. 


Roland and his wife, the beautiful victim of Jacobin vengeance, 
are thus portrayed : 


**Roland was a man of ordinary capacity, but he obtained the 
reputation of genius by means of his wife, who thought, wrote, and 
spoke for him. She was a woman of a most superior mind; with 
as much virtue as pride, as much ambition as domestic virtue, 
Daughter of an engraver, she commenced her career by wishing to 
contend with a queen; and no sooner had Marie Antoinette fallen, 
than she seemed resolute to maintain the combat, no longer against 
a person of her own sex, but with the men who pretended to rival 
the reputation of her husband. 

** Madame Roland had great talent, but she wanted tact and 
moderation. She belonged to that class in the middling ranks 
that scarcely knows what good breeding is; her manners were too 
brusque; she trusted implicitly to her good intentions, and was 
quite indifferent in regard to external appearances, which, after 
all, are almost every thing in this world. Like Marie Antoinette, 
she was master in her own family ; the former was king, the latter 
was minister; her husband, whom she constantly put forward, as 
often disappeared in her presence, which gave rise to the bon mot 
of Condorcet: ‘ When I wish to see the minister of the interior, I 
never can see any thing but the petticoat of his wife.’ ‘This was 
strictly true: persons on business uniformly applied to Madame 
Roland instead of the minister; and whatever she may have said 
in her Memoirs, it is certain that unconsciously she opened the 
portfolio with her own hand. She was to the last degree impatient 
under the attacks of the tribune, to which she had no means of 
reply, and took her revenge by means of pamphlets and articles in 
the public journals. In these she kept up an incessant warfare, 
which Roland sanctioned with his name, but in which it was easy 
to discover the warm and brilliant style of his wife.” —1. 38. 


These observations exhibit a fair specimen of the author’s man- 
ner. It is nervous, brief, and sententious, rather than eloquent 
or impressive. ‘The work is calculated to dispel many illusions 
under which we, living at this distance, labor, in regard to the 
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characters of the Revolution. They are here exhibited in their 
genuine colors, alike free from the dark shades in which they have 
been enveloped by one party, and the brilliant hues in which they 
are arrayed by the other. In the descriptions, we see the real 
springs of human conduct on this elevated stage ; the same little- 
nesses, jealousies, and weaknesses which are every day conspicu- 
ous around us in private life. 

The Girondists in particular are stripped of their magic halo 
by his caustic hand. He displays in a clear light the weakness 
as well as brilliant qualities of that celebrated party ; their ambi- 
tion, intrigues, mob adulation, when rising with the Revolution ; 
their weakness, irresolution, timidity, when assailed by its fury. 
Their character is summed up in the following words, which 
are put into the mouth of Lanjuinais, one of the most intrepid 
and noble-minded of the moderate party. 


“The Girondists are in my mind a living example of the truth 
of the maxim of Beaumarchais: ‘My God! what idiots these men 
of talent are!’ All their speeches delivered at our tribune are 
sublime ; their actions are inexplicable on any principles of com- 
mon sense. They amuse themselves by exhausting their popular- 
ity in insignificant attacks, and waste it by that means in such a 
manner that already it is almost annihilated. They destroyed 
themselves when they overturned the monarchy; they flattered 
themselves that they would reign afterwards by their virtue and 
their brilliant qualities, little foreseeing how soon the Jacobins 
would mount on their shoulders. At present, to maintain them- 
selves in an equivocal position, they will consent to the trial of the 
king, flattering themselves that they will decide his fate; — they 
are mistaken: it is the Mountain, not they, that will carry the 
day. The Mountain is so far advanced in the career of crime 
that it cannot recede. Besides, it is indispensable for it to render 
the Gironde as guilty as itself, in order to deprive it of the possi- 
bility of treating separately: that motive will lead to the destruc- 
tion of Louis XVI.” —1. 142, 143. 


These observations are perfectly just; whether they were made 
by Lanjuinais or not at the period when they are said to have 
been spoken, may be doubtful ; but of this we are convinced, that 
they contain the whole theory and true secret of the causes which 
convert popular movements into guilty revolutions. It is the 
early commission of crime which renders subsequent atrocities 
unavoidable ; men engage in the last deeds of cruelty to avoid 
the punishment of the first acts of oppression. The only rule 
which can with safety be followed, either in political or private 
life, is uniformly to abstain from acts of injustice; never do evil 
that good may come of it; but invariably to ask, in reference to 
any proposed measure, not merely whether it is expedient, but 
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whether it is just. If any other principle be adopted, —if once 
the system is introduced of committing acts of injustice or deeds 
of cruelty, from the pressure of popular clamor or the supposed 
expediency of the measures, the career of guilt is commenced, 
and can seldom be arrested. ‘The theory of public morals, com- 
plicated as it may appear, is in reality nothing but a repetition, on 
a greater scale, of the measures of virtue in private life ; crime 
cannot be committed with impunity in the one more than the 
other, with this difference, that if the individuals who commit the 
wrong escape retribution, it will fall on the state to which they 
belong. 

One of the most important steps in the progress of the Revolu- 
tion, and from which so much evil subsequently flowed, was the 
failure in the impeachment of Marat by the Girondists in 1792, 
Marat’s defence on that occasion, which is here given, is a choice 
specimen of the revolutionary talent which then exercised so 
powerful a sway. 


“<T am accused of having conspired with Robespierre and Danton 
for a triumvirate; that accusation has not a shadow of truth, ex- 
cept so far as concerns myself.—I am bound in duty to declare 
that my colleagues, Danton and Robespierre, have constantly re- 
jected the idea alike of a triumvirate or a dictatorship. —If any 
one is to blame for having scattered these ideas among the public, 
it is myself; I invoke on my own head the thunder of the national 
vengeance, — but before striking, deign to hear me. 

** When the constituted authorities exerted their power only to 
enchain the people, to murder the patriots under the name of the 
law, can you impute it to me as a crime that I invoked against the 
wicked the tempest of popular vengeance ?— No, —if you call it 
a crime, the nation would give you the lie; obedient to the law, 
they felt that the method I proposed was the only one which could 
save them, and assuming the rank of a dictator, they at once 
purged the land of the traitors who infested it. 

**T shuddered at the vehement and disorderly movements of the 
people, when I saw them prolonged beyond the necessary point; 
in order that these movements should not for ever fail, to avoid the 
necessity of their recommencement, I proposed that some wise and 
just citizen should be named, known for his attachment to freedom, 
to take the direction of them, and render them conducive to the 
great ends of public freedom.—If the people could have appre- 
ciated the wisdom of that proposal, if they had adopted it in all its 
plenitude, they would have swept off, on the day the Bastile was 
taken, five hundred heads from the conspirators. Every thing, had 
this been done, would now have been tranquil. — For the same 
reason, I have frequently proposed to give instantaneous authority 
to a wise man, under the name of tribune, or dictator, — the title 
signifies nothing ; but the proof that I meant to chain him to the 
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public service is, that I insisted that he should have a bullet at his 
feet, and that he should have no power but to strike off criminal 
heads. — Such was my opinion; I have expressed it freely in pri- 
vate, and given it all the currency possible in my writings; I have 
affixed my name to these compositions: [ am not ashamed of them; 
if you cannot comprehend them, so much the worse for you.— The 
days of trouble are not yet terminated ; already a hundred thou- 
sand patriots have been massacred because you would not listen to 
my voice ; a hundred thousand more will suffer, or are menaced 
with destruction; if the people falter, anarchy will never come 
toanend. I have diffused those opinions among the public; if 
they are dangerous, let enlightened men refute them with the 
proofs in their hands: for my own part, I declare I would be the 
first to adopt their ideas, and to give a signal proof of my desire 
for peace, order, and the supremacy of the laws, whenever I am 
convinced of their justice. 

* Am I accused of ambitious views? I will not condescend to 
vindicate myself; examine my conduct; judge my life. If I had 
chosen to sell my silence for profit, I might have now been the 
object of favor to the court.— What, on the other hand, has been 
my fate? I have buried myself in dungeons; condemned myself 
to every species of danger; the sword of twenty thousand assassins 
is perpetually suspended over me; I preached the truth with my 
head laid on the block. — Let those who are now terrifying you 
with the shadow of a dictator, unite with me; unite with all true 
patriots, press the Assembly to expedite the great measures which 
will secure the happiness of the people, and I will cheerfully mount 
the scaffold any day of my life.” — Vol. 1. pp. 75, 76. 


We have given this speech at length, because it contains a fair 
sample of revolutionary logic. Marat was well acquainted with 
his power before he made these admissions; he knew that the 
armed force of the multitude would not permit a hair of his head 
to be touched ; he already saw his adversaries trembling under 
the menaces which encircled the hall, and the applause of the 
galleries which followed his words; he had the air of generous 
self-devotion, when in truth he incurred no real danger. 

The Jacobin Club, the Dom-daniel where all the bloody scenes 
of the Revolution were hatched, must ever be an object of inter- 
est and curiosity to future ages. ‘The author’s picture of it is so 
graphic, that we shall give it in his own words, for fear of weak- 
ening their force by translation ; it will also serve as a fair speci- 
men of his style. 


“ Le club des Jacobins était véritablement le double de la puis- 
sance souveraine, et la portion la plus energique : on ne pouvait 
assez la redouter, tant sa susceptibilité était extreme et ses ven- 
geances terribles. Il se montrait inquiet, pusillanime, méfiant, 
cruel et feroce ; il ne concevait la liberté qu’avec le concours des 
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prisons, des fers, et A deminoyée dans le sang. Tous les maux, 
tous les crimes, toutes les résolutions funestes qui pendant trois 
années desolérent la France, partirent de cet antre d’horreur. Les 
Jacobins dominérent avec une tyrannie épaisse, vaste et lourde, 
qui nous enveloppa tous comme un cauchemar permanent. Inqui- 
sition terrible, violente, et néanmoins cauteleuse, il se nourrissait 
d’épouvante calculce, de fureurs, de denonciations, et de l’effroi 
général qu’il inspirait. Les plus importans parmi les revolution- 
naires tir€rent de la toute leur force, et en méme temps ne cess¢rent 
de flagorner, d’aduler ce club, et cela avec autant de persistance, 
que de bassesse : a tel point la masse du club avait du pouvoir, et a 
tel point celui qu’obtenaient des particuliers devait remonter a lui, 
comme A son origine unique. 

‘**Jamais un homme d’honneur, jamais la vertu parée de ses 
qualites précienses ne purent étre soufferts dans cette société : elle 
était antipathique avec tout ce qui n’était pas entaché d’une ma- 
niére quelconque. Un voleur, un assassin, y trouvait plus d’affinité 
que le volé ou la victime. Le propos célébre, Qu’us tu fait pour 
étre pendu, si Cuncien régime revenait ? pouvait s’appliquer égale- 
ment a la morale, qu’a la politique. Quiconque se presentait avec 
une vie exempte de reproches devenait suspect neécessairement : 
mais l’impur inspirait de l’intérét, et se trouvait en harmonie, ou 
en point de contact avec les habitués de ce cloaque. Le club se 
réunissait A l’ancien couvent des Jacobins, dans la Rue St. Honoré, 
au local de la bibliothéque : c’était une salle vaste de forme go- 
thique. On orna le local de drapeaux tricolores, de devises anar- 
chiques, de quelques portraits et bustes des revolutionnaires les plus 
fameux. J’ai vi, bien antCrieurement au meurtre de Louis XVL., 
deux portraits, ceux de Jacques Clément et de Ravaillac, environnés 
d’une guirlande de chéne, en maniére de couronne civique: au- 
dessous leur nom accompagné de la date de leur regicide, et au- 
dessus il y avait ces mots, Ils furent heureux,— ils tuérent un 


roi.” * — Tom. t. pp. 110-112. 





[* We give a translation, as has been our habit. 


“The Jacobin Club was in truth codrdinate with the Sovereign Power, 
and the most energetic portion of it. It could not be enough dreaded, 
such was its irritaluility and so terrible its vengeance. It showed itself rest- 
less, cowardly, suspicious, cruel, and ferocions. It conceived of liberty only 
as surrounded with prisons and fetters, and half-drowned in blood. All the 
evils, all the crimes, all the calainitons measures, which for three years 
desolated France, issued from this den of horror. The Jacobins reigned 

‘ with a tyranny, gross, enormous, heavy, which inwrapped us all, like a per- 
petual nightmare. An inquisition, terrible, violent, and yet cunning, it 
derived its support from the apprehensions which it planned to create, from 
furious passions, from denunciations, and from the general dread that it 
inspired. The most important of the revolutionists derived all their 
strength from this cluh; and, in return, did not cease to fawn upon and 
flatter it with as great persistency as baseness. Such was the power of the 
mass of the club ; and thus was every one who gained individual partisans 
compelled to look up to it as his only origin. 
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It may be imagined from these and similar passages that the 
author is a royalist: but such in reality is not the case. He is 
equally severe on the other parties, and admits that he himself 
acquiesced in all the savage measures of the Convention. The 
Jacobins in fact have become equal objects of detestation to all 
parties in the Revolution. The description of them by Thiers 
and Mignet is nearly as black as that given by our author. 

He mentions a singular fact, well known to all who are tolera- 
bly acquainted with the history of the Revolution, which remark- 
ably illustrates the slender reliance which during the fervor of a 
revolution can be placed on the support of the populace. 


“The Girondists trusted to their patriotism, to the pledges they 
had never ceased to give to the popular cause; they constantly 
flattered themselves that the people would keep their qualities 
in remembrance; and experience never taught them that the 
people, ever ungrateful and forgetful of past services, have neither 
eyes nor ears but for those who flatter them without intermission. 
They had another reason for their confidence, in the enormous 
majority which had recently reélected Petion to the important sit- 
uation of mayor of Paris. — No less than 14,000 voices had pro- 
nounced in his favor, while Robespierre had only 23, Billaud- 
Varennes 14, and Danton 11. The Girondists flattered themselves 
that their influence was to be measured in the same proportion ; 
that error was their ruin, for they continued to cling to it down to 
the moment when necessity constrained them to see that they 
stood alone in the commonwealth. Bailly, the virtuous Bailly, that 
pure spirit who had the misfortune to do so much evil with the best 
intentions, had only two votes.’’— Vol. 1. p. 130. 


Thus the Girondists, only a few months before their final arrest 
and overthrow by the mob of Paris, had fourteen thousand votes, 





“ Never could an honest man, never could virtue adorned with her precious 
attributes, be suffered in this society. It was at enmity with every thing not 
defiled in some way or other. A thief, an assassin found more sympathy 
there than the robbed or the victim. The celebrated question: What have 
- done to be hanged, should the old government be reéstablished? might have 

en asked as well in regard to morals as to politics. Whoever presented 
himself with a life exempt from reproach, necessarily hecame suspected ; 
but the depraved man inspired interest, and found himself in accordance or 
in union with the frequenters of this reservoir of corruption. The club as- 
sembled in the library of the former convent of Jacobins in the street St. 
Honoré. It was a vast hallin the Gothic style. The room was orna- 
mented with tricolored flags, anarchical emblems, and some portraits and 
busts of the most famous revolutionists. Some time before the murder of 
Louis XVI.,I saw there two portraits, one of Jacques Clément and the 
other of Ravaillac, surrounded with an oaken garland in the fashion of a 
Civic crown, with the names of the individuals and the date of their acts 
of Koy below, and, above, these words; Z'hey were happy, — they killed 
a King. 
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while Robespierre and Danton, who led them out to the slaughter, 
had only thirty-four. Whence arose this prodigious decline of 
popularity in so short a time, and when they had done nothing in 
the intervening period to justify or occasion it? Simply from 
this, that having latterly endeavoured to repress the movement, 
that instant their popularity dissolved like a rope of sand, and 
they were consigned in a few months to the scaffold by their late 
noisy supporters. 

This respectable writer adds his testimony to a fact now gen- 
erally admitted, that the well-known novel of Faublas gave a cor- 
rect picture of the manners of France at the outset of the Rey- 
olution. In such a corrupt state of society, it is not surprising 
that political change should have led to the most disastrous re- 
sults; nor can any thing be imagined much worse than the old 
régime. 


“ Louvet de Courtray, born at Paris in 1764, was the son ofa 
shop-keeper, and made his début, not as an advocate, but as a 
shopman in the employment of Brault, the bookseller. He there 
acquired a taste for literature, which he soon made known by his 
well-known novel of Faublas. The Revolution commenced, and 
despite its agitation, the ‘Amours and gallant Adventures of the 
Chevalier de Faublas’ soon obtained a deserved reputation. You 
find in that book a faithful picture of the manners of the age,— 
its levity, its follies; the mode of life of good company is there 
accurately depicted ; and if decency is little respected, it is be- 
cause it met with as little respect at the period when the hero of 
the story was supposed to be living.” — Vol. 1. p. 145. 


But we must hasten to yet more interesting scenes. The ap- 
pearance of the Duke of Orleans when he voted for the death of 
the king is thus described. 


“Egalité, walking with a faltering step and a countenance 
paler than the corpse already stretched in the tomb, advanced to 
the place where he was to put the seal to his eternal infamy; and 
there, unable to utter a word in public unless it was written down, 
he read in these terms his fearful vote : 

*** Exclusively governed by my duty, and convinced that all 
those who have resisted the sovereignty of the people deserve death, 
my vote is for Deatu!’ 

***Oh, the monster!’ broke forth from all sides ; ‘how infamous!’ 
and general hisses and imprecations attended Egalité as he re- 
turned to his seat. His conduct appeared so atrocious, that of all 
the assassins of September, of all the wretches of every description 
who were there assembled, and truly the number was not small, 
not one ventured to applaud him: all, on the contrary, viewed him 
with distrust or maledictions; and at the conclusion of his vote, 
the agitation of the Assembly was extreme. One would have ima- 
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gined from the effect it produced, that Egalité, by that single vote, 
irrevocably condemned Louis to death, and that all that followed it 
was but a vain formality.” — Vol. 11. p. 48. 


One of the most instructive facts in the whole history of the 
Revolution, was the unanimous vote of the Assembly on the 
guilt of Louis. Posterity has reversed the verdict: it is now 
unanimously agreed that he was innocent, and that his death was 
a judicial murder. That the majority, constrained by fear, mis- 
led by passion, or seduced by ambition, should have done so, is 
intelligible enough; but that seven hundred men should unani- 
mously have voted an innocent man guilty, is the real phenome- 
non, for which no adequate apology can be found even in the 
anxieties and agitation of that unhappy period. Like all other 
great acts of national crime, it speedily brought upon itself its 
own punishment. It rendered the march of the Revolution 
towards increasing wickedness inevitable, because it deprived its 
leaders of all hope of safety but in the rule of the multitude, sup- 
ported by acts of universal terror. 

The result of the vote which, by a majority of forty-seven, 
condemned Louis to death, is well described : 


‘** When the fatal words were pronounced, an explosion of satanic 
joy was expected from the tribunes: nothing of the kind occurred. 
A universal stupor took possession of the whole assembly, damp- 
ing alike the atrocious hurras and the infernal applause. The vic- 
tory which had been obtained filled the victors with as much awe 
as it inspired the vanquished with consternation; hardly was a 
hollow murmur heard ; the members gazed at each other in death- 
like silence; every one seemed to dread even the sound of his own 
voice. There is something so overpowering in great events, that 
those even whose passions they most completely satisfy, are re- 
strained from giving vent to their feelings.” — Vol. 11. p. 61. 


The death of the king, and its effect on the people, are very 
impressive : 


“The sight of the royal corpse produced divers sensations in 
the minds of the spectators. Some cut off parts of his dress ; 
others sought to gather a few fragments of his hair; a few dipped 
their sabres in his blood; and many hurried from the scene, evinc- 
ing the most poignant grief in their countenances. An English- 
man, bolder than the rest, threw himself at the foot of the scaffold, 
dipped his handkerchief in the blood which covered the ground, 
and disappeared. 

“In the capital, the great body of the citizens appeared to be 
overwhelmed by a general stupor: they hardly ventured to look 
each other in the face in the streets: sadness was depicted in 
every countenance: a heavy disquietude seemed to have taken 
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possession of every mind. The day following the execution they 
had not got the better of their consternation, which appeared 
then to have reached the members of the Convention, who were 
astonished and terrified at so bold a stroke, and the possible cun- 
sequences with which it might be followed. Inmediately after the 
execution, the body of Louis XVI. was transported into the an- 
cient cemetery of the Madeleine: it was placed in a ditch of six 
feet square, with its back against the wall of the Rue d’ Anjou, and 
covered with quick-lime, which was the cause of its being so diffi- 
cult afterwards, in 1815, to discover the simallest traces of his 
remains. 

‘The general torpor, without doubt, paralyzed many minds, but 
shame had a large effect upon others. It was certainly a deplora- 
ble thing to see the king put to death without the smallest effort 
being made to save him from destruction; and on the supposition 
that such an attempt might have led to his assassination by the 
Jacobins, even that would have been preferable to the disgraceful 
tranquillity which prevailed at his execution. I am well aware that 
all who had emigrated had abandoned the king; but as there re- 
mained in the interior so many loyal hearts devoted to his cause, 
it is astonishing that no one should have shown himself on so _rue- 
ful an occasion. Tas crime then alone the privilege of conferring 
audacity ? is weakness inseparable from virtue? I cannot believe 
it, although every thing conspired to favor it at that period, when 
the bravest trembled and retired into secrecy.’”’— Vol. u. pp. 
13, 14. 


It has never yet been clearly explained how Robespierre rose 
to the redoubtable power which he possessed for sixteen months 
before his death. His contemporaries are unanimous in their dec- 
larations that his abilities were extremely moderate, that his cour- 
age was doubtful, and his style of oratory often tiresome and per- 
plexed. The account of the system he pursued in order to raise 
himself to supreme power, is pregnant with instruction. 


“It was at this period (March, 1793) that Robespierre began 
to labor seriously at the plan which was destined to lead him to 
the dictatorship. It consisted, in the first instance, in getting rid 
of the Gironde by means of the Mountain; and secondly, in de- 
stroying by their aid every man of the ancient régime, capable by 
his rank, his talent, or his virtue, of standing in his way. It was 
indispensable to reduce to his own level all the heads above him- 
self which he suffered to exist, and among those which it was neces- 
sary to cut off, he ranked in the first class those of the Queen 
and of Egalité. Having done this, his next object was to destroy 
the Mountain itself: he resolved to decimate it in its highest sum- 
mits, in such a manner that he alone would remain, and nothing 
oppose his governing France with absolute sway. Robespierre at 
the same time assailed with mortal anxiety all the military reputa- 
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tions which might stand in his way; and, in the end, death deliv- 
ered him from every general from whose opposition he had any 
thing to apprehend. 

«“ That this frightful plan existed, is but too certain ; that it was 
executed in most of its parts, is historically known. That it did 
not finally succeed, was merely owing to the circumstance that the 
Jacobins, made aware of their danger before it was too late, 
assailed him when he was unprepared, and overturned him in a 
moment of weakness.’ — Vol. u. pp. 192 — 193. 


Fouquier-Tinville, the well-known public accuser in the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, is drawn in the following graphic terms : — 


“ Fouquier-Tinville, a Picard by birth, born in 1747, and, pro- 
cureur in the court of the Chatelet, exhibited one of those extraor- 
dinary characters in which there is such a mixture of bad and strange 
qualities as to be almost inconceivable. Gloomy, cruel, atrabilious : 
the unsparing enemy of every species of merit or virtue; jealous, 
artful, vindictive, ever ready to suspect, to aggravate the already over- 
whelming dangers of innocence, he appeared impervious to every 
feeling of compassion or equity ; justice in his estimation consisted 
in condemnation ; an acquittal caused him the most severe mortifica- 
tion ; he was never happy but when he had sent all the accused to 
the scaffold : he prosecuted them with an extreme acharnement, made 
ita pointof honor to repel their defences: if they were firm or 
calm in presence of the judges of the tribunal, his rage knew no 
bounds. But with all this hatred to what generally secures admi- 
ration and esteem, he showed himself alike insensible to the allure- 
ments of fortune and the endearments of domestic life: he was a 
stranger to every species of recreation: women, the pleasures of 
the table, the theatres, had for him no attractions. Sober in his 
habits of life, if he ever became intoxicated, it was with the com- 
monest kind of wine. The orgies in which he participated had 
all a political view, as, for example, to procure a feu de file; on 
such occasions he was the first to bring together the judges and 
juries, and to provoke Bacchanalian orgies. What he required 
above every thing was human blood. 

“A feu de filc, in the Jacobin vocabulary, was the condemna- 
tion to death of all the accused. When it took place, the counte- 
nance of Fonquier-Tinville became radiant; no one could doubt 
that he was completely happy ; and to attain such a result he spared 
no pains. He was, to be sure, incessantly at work: he went into 
no society, hardly ever showed himself at the clubs; it was not 
there, he said, that his post lay. The only recreation which he 
allowed himself was to go to the place of execution, to witness 
the pangs of his victims: on such occasions his gratification was 
extreme. 

“‘ Fouquier-Tinville might have amassed a large fortune: he 
was, on the contrary, poor, and his wife, it is said, actually died of 
starvation. He lived without any comforts: his whole furniture, 
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sold after his decease, only produced the sum of five hundred 
francs. He was distinguished by the appearance of poverty and 
a real contempt of money. No species of seduction could reach 
him ; he was arock, a mass of steel, insensible to every thing which 
usually touches men, to beauty and riches: he became animated 
only at the prospect of a murder which might be committed, and 
on such occasions he was almost handsome, so radiant was the ex- 
pression of his visage. 

‘The friend of Robespierre, who fully appreciated his valuable 
qualities, he was the depository of his inmost thoughts. The dic- 
tator asked him one day, what he could offer him most attractive, 
when supreme power was fully concentrated in his hands. ‘Re- 
pose,’ replied Fouquier-Tinville, ‘ but not till it is proved that not 
another head remains to fall: incessant labor till then.’ ” — Vol. 
u. pp. 216, 217. 


The origin and composition of the famous Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety, and the manner in which it gradually engrossed the 
whole powers of the state, and became concentrated in the per- 
sons of the Triumvirate, are thus given : 


** It was on the 6th of April, 1793,” says our author, “ that the ter- 
rible Committee of Public Safety was constituted: which speedily 
drew to itself all the powers in the state. It did not manifest its 
ambition at the outset: it was useful at starting; it exhibited no 
symptoms of an ambitious disposition, but that prudent conduct 
ceased after the great revolt of the 3lst of May. Then the Convention, 
its committees, and in an especial manner that of General Safety, 
fell under the yoke of the Committee of Public Safety, which per- 
formed the part of the Council of Ten and the Three Inquisitors 
in the Venetian state. Its power was monstrous, because it was 
in some sort concealed: because amidst the multitude of other 
committees it veiled its acts; because renewing itself perpetually 
among men of the same stamp, it constantly destroyed the per- 
sonal responsibility of its members, though its measures were ever 
the same. 

‘‘ The Committee of Public Safety terminated by being concen- 
trated, not in the whole of its members, but in three of their num- 
ber. Robespierre was the real chief, but half concealed from view ; 
the two others were Couthon and St. Just. There was between 
these monsters a perfect unanimity down to the moment of their 
fall: in proportion as the Mountain was divided and its chiefs per- 
ished, the alliance between them became more firmly cemented. 
I have every reason to believe that they had resolved to perpetuate 
their power in unison, and under the same title which Bonaparte 
afterwards adopted at the 18th Brumaire. Robespierre, Couthon, 
and St. Just were to have formed a supreme council of three consuls. 
The first, with the perpetual presidency, was to have been en- 
trusted with the departments of the exterior, of justice, and of the 
finances: Couthon was to have had the interior; and St. Just the 
war portfolio, which suited his belligerent inclination.” — p. 229. 
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One of the most singular circumstances in all civil convulsions, 
when they approach a crisis, is the mixed and distracted feelings 
of the great majority, even of the actors, in the anxious scenes 
which are going forward. A signal instance occurred on occasion 
of the revolt of the 31st of May, which overturned the Girondists, 
and openly established the supremacy of the armed force of Paris, 
over the National Convention. This eventful crisis is thus pow- 
erfully described by our author : — 


“The assembly, in a body, rose to present itself at the great gate 
to go out upon the Place de Carousel. We were all uncovered, in 
token of the dangers of the country: the president alone wore his 
hat. The officers of the assembly preceded him: he ordered them 
to clear a passage. Henriot, at that decisive moment, breaking out 
into open revolt, advanced on horseback at the head of his aides- 
de-camp. He drew his sabre and addressed us in a tone, the arro- 
gance of which was deserving of instant punishment ; —‘ You have 
no orders to give here,’ said he, ‘return to your posts, and surren- 
der the rebellious deputies to the people.’ Some amongst us insist- 
ed: the president commanded his officers to seize that rebel. 
Henriot retired fifteen paces, and exclaimed: ‘ Cannoniers, to your 
pieces!’ the troops that surrounded him at the same time made 
preparations to charge us. Already the muskets were raised to 
take aim: the hussars drew their sabres, the artillerymen inclined 
their lighted matches towards their pieces. At this spectacle, 
Hérault de Sechelles, the president, was disconcerted, turned 
about, and we followed him. He went to all the other gates, fol- 
lowed by the same escort: traversed the gardens of the Tuileries, 
and the Place de Carousel, in vain seeking to escape: at every 
issue a barrier of cannon and bayonets opposed his exit. 

*“At the same time, — who would believe it? the greater part 
of the troops, with their hats onthe point of their bayonets, 
were shouting : ‘ Vive la Convention Nationale!’ ‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique!’ ‘Peace, —Laws,—-a Constitution!’ Some cried out: 
‘Vive la Montagne!’ a still smaller number, ‘A la mort Brissot, 
Gensonné, Vergniaud, Guadet. A few voices exclaimed, ‘ Purge 
the Convention ! let the blood of the wicked flow!’ ’’ — pp. 379, 380. 


Yet though the opinions of the national guard, the armed force 
of Paris, were thus divided, and a minority only supported the 
violent measures of Henriot and the insurgents, this minority, by 
the mere force of unity of action, triumphed over all the others, 
and made their unwilling fellow-soldiers the instruments in im- 
posing violence on the legislature, and dragging its most illustrious 
members to prison. Such was the French Revolution ; and such 
is the ascendancy which in all extreme cases of public agitation is 
acquired by audacious, united wickedness, over irresolute, divided 
virtue. 

VOL. IV.—NO. I. 7 
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It is interesting to examine the line of conduct adopted by the 
moderate members of the assembly after this crisis, which pros- 
trated the legislature before the municipality and armed force of 
Paris. The author gives us the following account of the princi- 
ples by which he himself and the majority of the members were 
actuated : — 


** Overwhelmed with consternation as all men of property were 
by the audacity of the revolutionists, and convinced of our impo- 
tence at that time, (for virtue has but feeble nerves, and none of 
that vigor which was manifested, not only by antiquity, but even by 
our fathers,) I asked myself, I am not ashamed to confess, whether 
a public sacrifice to the country would ultimately be more advanta- 
geous than a silent, cautious opposition, which in the end might 
unite to itself all whom the fury of the Mountain had spared. My 
answer was, that every one must Carry on war according to his 
means; and, as in our case, an open resistance would have been 
followed by a speedy overthrow, I resolved to assume the appear- 
ance of absolute indifference, which might leave me at liberty to 
aid many unfortunate persons, and keep alive the hope of finally 
overturning that abominable tyranny. 

‘** Having formed this resolution, I immediately proceeded to act 
upon it. I was present at the assembly; I quitted it without any 
one being sensible of my presence. I lived on terms of tolerable 
intimacy with Danton, Tallien, the younger Robespierre, so that by 
the aid of their hints and indiscretions, I was prepared for every 
storm which was approaching. 

“This line of conduct, which was pursued at the same time by 
Durand, Garau, Dupuis, Demartin, and a number of others, per- 
fectly succeeded. We were soon forgotten, while the remnants of 
the Jacobin faction assailed each other without mercy; we were 
passed over in silence for fifteen months, and that happy state of 
oblivion proved our salvation ; for all at once, changing our tactics, 
and declaring against Robespierre, our unexpected vote gave his 
opponents the majority, and soon drew after it the whole assembly. 
In less than an hour after it was given, we became an authority 
which it was necessary to consult, and which, continually increas- 
ing, because it had struck in at the fortunate moment, speedily 
made itself master of that supreme authority which the Jacobins 
were no longer in a condition to dispute. 

‘* I know that our conduct is blamed, and was blamed by many 
persons. A number of knights of the saloon exclaim against it: 
I will only ask, which of them, with all their boasting, did any 
thing useful at the fall of Robespierre ? 

‘It is necessary in difficult times to distinguish obstinate folly 
from measured energy; there would be no wisdom-in attempting 
to overthrow the pyramids of Egypt by striking them with the 
hand: but in beginning with the upper tier, and successively pull- 
ing down all those which compose the mass, the object might be 
accomplished.” — Vol. 11. p. 78. 
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The Reign of Terror is thus described : — 


“The Reign of Terror was a terrible epoch, when the patriotic 
party acted with indiscribable fury, and resistance to it appeared 
only in the feeblest form; a frightful struggle, during which pun- 
ishment was daily inflicted in the name of freedom; when the 
people were governed with the most despotic forms, and equality 
existed only for the vilest of assassins. ‘Those who have not lived 
through it can have no idea of what it really was; those who do 
remember it are monsters if they do not do their utmost to prevent 
its recurrence: any government, of whatever kind, and from what- 
ever quarter, should be embraced in preference. Eternal curses 
on the man who should bring it back to his country! 

“Yes, I repeat it: that era has no resemblance to any other. I 
have seen the despotism of Napoleon; I have witnessed the terror 
of 1815; paltry imitations of those tremendous years! France in 
1793 and 1794 was furrowed in every direction by the revolu- 
tionary thunder ; the most insignificant commune had its denoun- 
cers and its executioners. Ridicule was frequently joined to atro- 
city. Recollect that village of the Limousin, from the top of 
whose steeple the tricolor flag suddenly disappeared. A violent 
disturbance was instantly raised ; search was made for the daring 
offender, who could not be found, and in consequence a dozen 
persons were instantly arrested on suspicion. At length the frag- 
ments of the flag were discovered suspended from the branches of 
atree, and it was found that a magpie had made its nest with the 
remains of the national color. Oh, the tyrannical bird! they 
seized it, cut off its head, and transmitted the procés verbal to the 
Convention. We received it without bursting into laughter: had 
any one ventured to indulge himself in that way, he would have 
run the risk of perishing on the public scaffold. 

“The Jacobins were not ashamed to propose to us, and we 
passed into a law the decree, which awarded 50 francs to every 
girl who should any how become a mother. This abominable 
demoralization flowed naturally from the manners of that period. 
They made a Goddess of Reason, whose altar was the scaffold. 
They there sacrificed to crime by massacring virtue; nothing sa- 
cred or respectable remained: things arrived at length at such a 
point, that the denunciation of the innocent was recommended as 
a duty to sons, friends, and servants; in a word, there was no de- 
gree of degradation to which we did not descend.” — Vol. 11. pp. 
42, 43. 


It is well known that when the Duke of Orleans was sent to 
the scaffold, he was detained nearly ten minutes opposite to the 
Palais Royal, for no intelligible reason which has yet been divulged. 
The following explanation of that circumstance, which our author 
says he received from Tallien, is new to us; we give it as we find 
it, without either vouching for or discrediting its truth. 
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** Tt was not without full consideration that Robespierre formed 
his plan in regard to the Duke of Orleans, which consisted in 
this : —two presidents were to be established for France; the one 
to preside over the war department, the other over the interior; 
the one was to execute, the other to direct. The first of these pla- 
ces was destined, not for Egalité, but for his son, whose character 
was unsullied; the second was to be occupied by Robespierre 
himself. But to cement this alliance, Robespierre insisted as a 
sine qua non that the daughter of Egalité should be given to him 
in marriage. The proposition was made by Couthon, and Egalité 
consulted his son upon it, whose resolution was decidedly opposed 
to the alliance. It was accordingly refused, with every affectation 
of regret on the part of the Duke of Orleans; and thereafter 
Robespierre’s indignation knew no bounds. The proposition, 
however, was afterwards renewed through Tallien, who had many 
pecuniary connections with Egalité, but with no better success. 
He evinced an invincible repugnance to such a son-in-law. ‘In 
that resolution,’ said Tallien, ‘I clearly saw the prince of the 
blood ; he was deaf to all the offers and considerations of advan- 
tage which I pointed out.’ 

** After Tallien had received this positive refusal, he returned to 
his constituent, who was immediately seized with a violent fit of 
rage, and swore to avenge the affront by the destruction of the 
whole family. Every one knows how, in consequence, he forced 
Dumourier to throw of the mask, and from that incident deduced 
the flight of young Egalité from the kingdom, and the arrest of 
his father. After he was imprisoned, Robespierre let him know 
that his fate would be different if he would reconsider his refusal. 
The answer was still in the negative; the rage of the Jacobin 
then knew no bounds, and he decided upon the prompt execution 
of his intended father-in-law. At the last moment, a new pro- 
posal was made, according to Tallien’s statement; and if Egalité, 
when the fatal car was stopped opposite the Palais Royal, had made 
a signal to indicate that he now acquiesced, the means of extricat- 
ing him from punishment by means of a popular insurrection were 
prepared. He still refused to make the signal, and after waiting 
ten minutes, Robespierre was obliged to let him proceed to the 
scaffold. I give the story as Tallien related it to me, without 
vouching for its truth: but it is well known that this was not the 
only alliance with the royal family which Robespierre was desirous 
of contracting, and which would have covered with still greater 
infamy the Bourbon race.’ — Vol. 111. 179, 180. 


The worship of the Goddess of Reason has passed into a pro- 
verb. Here is the description of the initiatory “ festival” in 
honor of the goddess. 


“The day after the memorable sitting when the Christian reli- 
gion was abolished, the Festival of Reason was celebrated in 
Notre Dame, which became the temple of the new divinity. The 
most distinguished artists of the capital, musicians and singers, 
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were enjoined to assist at the ceremony, under pain of being con- 
sidered suspected and treated as such. The wife of Monmoro 
represented the new divinity ; four men, dressed in scarlet, carried 
her on their shoulders, seated in a gilt chair adorned with garlands 
of oak. She had a scarlet cap on her head, a blue mantle over her 
shoulders, a white tunic covered her body ; in one hand she held a 
pike, in the other an oaken branch. Before her marched young 
women clothed in white, with tricolor girdles and crowned with 
flowers. The legislature with red caps, and the deputies of the 
sections, brought up the rear. 

The cortége traversed Paris from the hall of the Convention to 
Notre Dame. There the goddess was elevated on the high altar, 
where she received successively the adoration of all present, while 
the young women filled the air with incense and perfumes. Hymns 
in honor of the occasion were sung, a discourse pronounced, and 
every one retired, the goddess no longer borne aloft, but on foot or 
in a hackney coach, I forget which. 

*‘The most odious part of the ceremony consisted in this, that 
while the worship of the goddess was going on in the nave and in 
the sanctuary, every chapel round the cathedral, carefully veiled 
by means of tapestry hangings, became the scene of drunkenness, 
licentiousness, and obscenity. No words can convey an idea of the 
scene ; those who witnessed it alone can form a conception of the 
mixture of dissoluteness and blasphemy which took place. Prosti- 
tutes abounded in every quarter ; the mysteries of Lesbos and Gni- 
dos were celebrated without shame before assembled multitudes. 
The thing made so much noise that it roused the indignation of Ro- 
bespierre himself; and on the day of the execution of Chaumette, 
who had presided over the ceremony, he said that he deserved death 
if it was only for the abomination he had permited on that occasion.”’ 
—Vol. 111. p. 195, 196. 


The concluding months of the Reign of Terror are thus vividly 
depicted : — 


‘**T have now arrived at the solemn period when the evil rapidly 
attained its height, by the usual progress of human events, which 
perish and disappear after a limited period, though not without 
leaving on some occasions bloody marks of their passage. ‘The rev- 
olutionary excesses daily increased, in consequence of the union 
of the depraved perpetrators of them. One would have imagined 
that these monsters had but one body, one soul, to such a degree 
were they united in their actions. The Mountain in the assembly, 
the Committees of Public Safety and of General Safety without its 
walls, the Revolutionary Tribunal, the Municipality of Paris, the 
Clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, all, according to their 
different destinations, conspired successively to bring about the 
death of the king, the overthrow of the monarchy; then all the 
acts of popular despotism ; finally, the overthrow of the Girondists, 
who, notwithstanding their faults, and even their crimes, were, 
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fairly enough, entitled to be placed comparatively among the up- 
right characters of the Convention. 

‘¢ This combination of wicked men had filled France with terror ; 
by them opulent cities were overturned: the inhabitants of the 
communes decimated ; the country impoverished by means of ab- 
surd and terrible regulations ; agriculture, commerce, and the arts 
destroyed ; the foundations of every species of property shaken; 
and all the youth of the kingdom driven to the frontiers, less to 
uphold the integrity of France, than to protect themselves against 
the just vengence which awaited them both within and without. 

“ All bowed the neck before this gigantic assemblage of wicked- 
ness ; virtue resigned itself to death or dishonor. There was no 
medium between falling the victims of such atrocities or taking 
apart in them. A universal disquietude, a permanent anxiety 
settled over the realm of France; energy appeared only in the 
extremity of resignation ; it was evident that every Frenchman 
preferred death to the effort of resistance, and that the nation would 
submit to this horrid yoke as long as it pleased the Jacobins to 
keep it on. 

** Was then all hope of an amelioration of our lot finally lost ? — 
Unquestionably it was, if it had depended only on the efforts of 
the virtuous classes ; but as it is the natural effect of suffering to 
induce a remedy, so it was in the shock of the wicked among 
themselves that our only hope of salvation remained ; and although 
nearly a year was destined to elapse before this great consummation 
was effected, yet from the beginning of 1794, men gifted with 
foresight began to hope that Heaven would at length have pity on 
them, throw the apple of discord among their enemies, and strike 
them with that judicial blindness which is the instrument it makes 
use of to punish men and nations.” —Vol. 111. p. 230. 


The first great symptom of this approaching discord was the 
quarrel between Danton and Robespierre, which terminated in 
the destruction of the former. It was impossible that two such 
characters, both eminently ambitious, and both strongly en- 
trenched in popular attachment, could long continue to hold on 
their course together ; when their common enemies were destroyed 
and the adversaries of the Revolution scattered, they necessarily 
fell upon each other. It is the strongest proof of the ability of 
Robespierre that he was able to crush an adversary who had the 
precedence of him in the path of popularity, who possessed many 
brilliant qualities of which he was destitute, whose voice of thun- 
der had so often struck terror into the enemies of the Revolution, 
and who was supported by a large and powerful party in the cap- 
ital. This great contest is thus described ;— Robespierre is ad- 
dressing the assembly on occasion of the impeachment of his 
rival. 


**¢ The Orleans Party was the first which obtained possession of 
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power, its ramifications extended through all the branches of the 
public service. That criminal party, destitute of boldness, has 
always availed itself of existing circumstances and the colors of 
the ruling party. Thence has come its fall, for ever trusting to 
dissimulation and never to open force, it sank before the energy of 
men of good faith and public virtue. In all the most favorable 
circumstances, Orleans failed in resolution; they made war on the 
nobility to prepare the throne for him; at every step you see the 
efforts of his partisans to ruin the court, his enemy, and preserve 
the throne ; but the fall of the one necessarily drew after it that of 
the other. — No royalist could endure a parricide. 

““* A new scene opens. — The opinion of the people was so 
strongly opposed to royalty, that it became impossible to maintain 
it openly. Then the Orleans party dissembled anew ; it was they 
who proposed the banishment of the Bourbons. That policy, 
however, could not resist the energy of the partisans of the Rev- 
olution. In vain did Dumourier, the friend of kings and of Or- 
leans, make his calculations ; the policy of Brissot and his accom: 
plices was soon seen through.—It was a king of the Orleans 
family that they wished; thenceforward no hope of peace to the 
republic till the last of their partisans has expired. 

*** Danton! you shall answer to inflexible justice. Let us exam- 
ine your past conduct. Accomplice in every criminal enterprise, 
you ever espoused the cause which was adverse to freedom; you 
intrigued alike with Mirabeau and Dumourier, with Hébert and 
Hérault de Sechelles. Danton! you have made yourself the slave 
of tyranny; you opposed Lafayette, it is true, but Mirabeau, Or- 
leans, Dumourier, did the same. It was by the influence of Mira- 
beau that you were appointed administrator of the Department of 
Paris. Muirabeau, who meditated a change of dynasty, felt the 
value of your audacity, and secured it; you then abandoned all 
your former principles, and nothing more was heard of you till the 
massacre in the Champ de Mars. What shall 1 say of your cow- 
ardly desertion of the public interest in every crisis, where you 
uniformly adopted the part of retreating.’ 

“* At the conclusion of this incomprehensible tirade, he proposed 
that Camille Desmoulins, Heérault, Danton, Lacroix, Philippoux, 
convicted of accession to the conspiracy of Dumourier, should be 
sent to the revolutionary tribunal. 

*“* Not one voice ventured to raise itself in favor of the accused. 
Their friends trembled and were silent. The decree passed unan- 
imously, and with every expression of enthusiasm. The galleries 
imitated us: and from those quarters, from whence so often had 
issued bursts of applause in favor of Danton, now were heard only 
fierce demands for his head. This is the ordinary march of the 
public mind during a revolution. Fervid admiration of no one is of 
long duration: a breath establishes, a breath undoes it. In France 
this change was experienced in its turn by every leader of the 
Mountain.” — Vol. 11. p. 338. 
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The final struggle which led to the overthrow of Robespierre 
has exercised the talents of many historians. None have given 
it in more vivid terms than our author : — 


“ The battalions of the sections, who had been convoked by the 
emissaries sent into the different quarters of Paris, arrived suc- 
cessively at the Tuileries around the National Assembly. Tallien 
said to the chief of the civic force, —‘ Depart, and when the sun 
rises, may he not shine on one conspirator in Paris.’ 

“The night was dark; the moon was in its first quarter; but 
the public anxiety had supplied that defect by a general illumina- 
tion. The defenders of the National Convention followed the line 
of the quay, bringing with them several pieces of cannon; they 
marched in silence. Impressed with the grandeur of their mis- 
sion, they sustained each other’s courage without the aid of the 
vociferations and exclamations which are the resource of those 
who march to pillage and disorder. 

“The place in front of the Hétel-de-Ville was filled with de- 
tachments of the national guard attached to the cause of the insur- 
gents, companies of cannoniers and squadrons of gendarmerie, and 
with a multitude of individuals, some armed, others not, all inflamed 
with the most violent spirit of Jacobinism, or perhaps in secret sac- 
rificing to fear. 

‘*Leonard Bourdon, who was uncertain whether he should com- 
mence hostilities by at once attacking the different groups assem- 
bled on the place, before coming to that extremity resolved to des- 
patch an agent of the Committee of Public Safety, named Dulac, 
a courageous man, but not apt unnecessarily to expose his life. 
Dulac did so, and read to the assembled crowd the decree of the 
Convention which declared Robespierre and his associates hors la 
loi. Immediately, the greater part of those who were assembled 
came over and arranged themselves with the forces of the Conven- 
tion. Bourdon, however, still hesitated to advance, and the report 
was spread that the Hotel-de-Ville was undermined, and that, 
rather than surrender, the conspirators would blow it and them- 
selves inthe air. Bourdon therefore kept his position and re- 
mained in suspense. 

‘* Meanwhile every thing in the Hoétel-de-Ville was in a state of 
the utmost agitation. Irresolution, contradictory resolutions pre- 
vailed. Robespierre had never wielded a sabre; St. Just had dis- 
honored his; Henriot, almost drunk, knew not what to do. The 
municipal guards, a troop well accustomed to march towards 
crime, were stupefied when they in their turn became the objects 
of attack. All seemed to expect death, without having energy 
enough to strive to avert it by victory. 

“« At this crisis Payen read to the conspirators the decree of the 
Convention which declared them hors la loi, and included in the 
list the names of all those in the galleries who were applauding 
their proceedings. The ruse was eminently successful, for no 
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sooner did these noisy supporters hear their names read over in the 
fatal list, than they dropped off, one by one, and in a short time the 
galleries were empty. They soon received a melancholy proof how 
completely they were deserted. Henriot in consternation descended 
the stairs to harangue the cannoniers, upon whose fidelity every 
thing now depended. All had disappeared ; the place was desert- 
ed, and in their stead Henriot perceived only the heads of the col- 
umns of the national guard advancing in battle-array. 

‘He reascended with terror in his looks and imprecations in his 
mouth; he announced the total defection of the troops ; — instant- 
ly terror and despair took possession of that band of assassins; 
every one turned his fury on his neighbour; nothing but mutual 
execrations could be heard. Some tried to hide themselves, others 
to escape. Coffinhal, maddened by a transport of rage, seized 
Henriot in his arms, and exclaiming, ‘ Vile wretch, your cowardice 
has undone us all !’ threw him out of awindow. Henriot was not 
destined to die then; a dunghill on which he fell so broke his fall 
as to preserve his life for the punishment which he so richly merit- 
ed. Lebas took a pistol and blew out his brains ; Robespierre tried 
to imitate him; his hand trembled, he only broke his jaw, and dis- 
figured himself in the most frightful manner. St. Just was found 
with a poniard in his hand, which he had not the courage to plunge 
in his bosom. Couthon crawled into a sewer, from whence he was 
dragged by the heels; the younger Robespierre threw himself 
from the window.” 


The scene here described is, perhaps, the most memorable in 
the history of modern times ; that in which the most vital inter- 
ests of the human race were at stake, and millions watched with 
trembling anxiety —the result of the insurrection of order and 
virtue against tyranny and cruelty. It is a scene which, to the 
end of time, will warmly interest every class of readers; not 
those merely who delight in the dark or the terrible, but all who 
are interested in the triumph of freedom over oppression, and are 
solicitous to obtain for their country that first of blessings, —a 
firm and well regulated system of general liberty. 

Happen what may in this country, we do not anticipate the 
occurrence of such terrible scenes as are here described. The 
progress of knowledge, —the influence of the press, which is 
almost unanimous in favor of humane measures,—the vast ex- 
tent of property at stake in the British islands, —the habit of 
acting together, which a free government and the long enjoyment 
of popular rights have confirmed, will in all probability save us 
from such frightful convulsions. If the English are ever to in- 
dulge in unnecessary deeds of cruelty, they must belie the char- 
acter which, with the single exception of the wars of the Roses, 
they have maintained in all their domestic contests since the Nor- 
man Conquest. 

VOL. IV.— NO. I. 8 
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[Translated from the “ Revue de Paris” for December, 1833.] 
Art. III. — AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALEXANDER DUMAS." 


Tue publisher of the Dramatic Works of M. Alexander Dumas, 
has handed us the manuscript of a Preface, which the author in- 
tends to prefix to his first volume. This Preface bears a striking 
resemblance to those autobiographical sketches, those unreserved 
disclosures respecting his studies and literary life, with which Sir 
Walter Scott has introduced each of his Poems and Romances, 
in the last edition of his works. M. de Chateaubriand, also, has 
connected similar notices with his principal writings. In this age 
of unbounded notoriety, when public curiosity seems, with willing 
inconsideration, to appeal to the egotism of authors, these confi- 
dential communications give an added charm to the most popular 
work. For our own part, the Preface of M..Alexander Dumas has 
excited in us a lively interest. We must admit, that, according to 
our standard of criticism, this talented young writer cannot re- 
ceive unqualified approbation. Still, although he has not yet 
reached the highest excellence in the drama, in which he has al- 
ready been more adventurous and more successful than any of his 
rivals, (if, indeed, he has many rivals,) yet, certainly, M. Alexander 
Dumas may, without vanity, challenge his portion of the praise, due 
to the progress of the dramatic art during the last ten years. All 
his readers, therefore, must feel grateful to him, for giving us an 
account of his first irresolute steps in this path, his difficult strug- 
gles, his dawning hopes, his ambition emboldened by a first success, 
his renewed self-culture, and his course of study. I know it may 
be said of poets as of women, that the most sincere give us only 
half-length portraits of themselves. Yet the character of M. 
Alexander Dumas exhibits a frankness, which, though it may some- 
times be a little boastful and sometimes excite a smile, possesses the 
powerful charm of naturalness. 

In conclusion, if we must speak out, M. Alexander Dumas has 
for some time occupied one of those peculiar situations, in which 
it is but fair in criticism, if not to defend him, at least to leave 
open to him a wide arena, when he considers himself attacked. He 
certainly has our best wishes; but he has not chosen us for his 
champions, and it is only as an expression of the impartiality of 
mere literary spectators, that we give some extracts from this curi- 
ous autobiography of one of our authors, most dear to the public 
as well as to his friends. 





I was just twenty years of age, when my mother, one morn- 
ing, entered my chamber, approached my bed, embraced me, with 
tears in her eyes, and said to me: “‘ My dear, I have sold all we 
possessed to pay our debts.” 





* See the last number of the Select Journal, Part 11. p. 222, seqq. 
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“ Well! mother?” 

“Well! my poor child, when our debts are paid, we have two 
hundred and fifty-three francs remaining.” 

“ For our income?” 

My mother smiled sadly. 

«What! All?” exclaimed I. 

« Au.” 

“ Ah! well, mother, I will take the fifty-three francs, and set 
off for Paris, this very evening.” 

“ What will you do there, my poor, dear boy ?” 

“JT will see my father’s friends, the Duc de Bellune, who is 

minister of the War Department; Sébastiani, as powerful on ac- 
count of his opposition, as others through their favor. Some of 
these friends were my father’s aides- -de-camp, and almost all of 
them served under him, he being an older general than any of 
them, and commander-in-chief of four armies. We have a 
letter of Bellune, which testifies that he owed his restoration to 
the favor of Bonaparte, to my father’s influence; a letter of Sé- 
bastiani, which thanks him for having obtained for him, Sébas- 
tiani, an appointment in the army of Egypt; letters from Jourdan, 
Kellerman, and Bernadotte himself. Ah! I will go even to Swe- 
den, if need be, to find the king, and appeal to his remembrances 
as a soldier.” 

“ And what will become of me, all this time ? ” 

“True ; but do not fear, it will not be necessary for me to travel 
further than to Paris; so this evening, I set off.” 

“Do as you wish,” said my mother, embracing me a second 
time ; “‘ it is perhaps an inspiration from Heaven.”’ And she left me. 

I sprang from my bed, feeling pride rather than sadness, from 
what I had heard. It was now my turn to be useful ; not to re- 
pay the care my mother had bestowed on me, — that was impossi- 
ble; but to spare her those daily sufferings which straitened cir 
cumstances bring with them; to sustain by my labor the declin- 
ing years of her, who had watched so tenderly over my early 
days. I was a man; for a woman’s existence was committed to 
my care. A thousand plans, a thousand hopes crossed my mind ; 
my heart was filled at once with joy and pride, with that confi- 
dence of success, which is one of the virtues of youth, since it 
is an evidence that others may rely upon you as you trust in 
them. Besides, it was impossible that I should fail of obtaining 
all I asked, when I should say to these men, on whom rested my 
hopes for the future: « What I ask of you is for my mother, for 
the widow of your ancient companion in arms, for my mother, my 
good mother ! ” 

Yes, mine is a good mother, so good, that, thanks to her love for 
me, I was incapable of every thing but laying down my life for her, 
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For, thanks to her excessive fondness, she had never been 
willing to be separated from me; and when it is known that [| 
was born at Villers-Cotterets, a little town of about two thousand 
inhabitants, it will readily be supposed that its means of educa- 
tion were very limited. It is true that all the advantages of this 
nature which it offered, were laid under contribution; a kind and 
worthy abbé, whom every body loved and respected, more for his 
affection and tenderness towards his parishioners, than on account 
of his learning, had, for five or six years, instructed me in Latin, 
and under his direction I had made some French bouts rimés. As 
for arithmetic, three schoolmasters, in succession, had given up in 
despair their attempt to make me understand the four simple rules, 
To make amends for this, I enjoyed in other respects all the ad- 
vantages of a rustic education, that is, I could mount any horse, 
would go twelve leagues to attend a ball, could use a sword 
or a pistol with considerable skill, play at tennis like Saint 
George, and rarely missed a hare or partridge at thirty paces’ 
distance. 

These accomplishments, which had obtained for me a certain 
celebrity at, Villers-Cotterets, would be of little advantage to me 
in Paris. Consequently, after serious reflection and careful self- 
examination, I came to the conclusion that I was fit only for a 
clerk. All my efforts then were to be directed towards obtaining 
a situation in one of the public offices. 

My preparations being made, no very long operation, I went to 
tell all my acquaintance that I was going to Paris. 

In the street, I met the proprietor of the diligence. He had 
a great liking for me, because he had taught me the first princi- 
ples of the game of billiards, and I had profited well by his les- 
sons. He proposed to me totake a parting game. We entered the 
coffee-house : I won from him my place in the diligence. This 
was so much saved from my fifty-three francs. 

In this coffee-house, I met an old friend of my father, who had, 
in addition to his regard for him, a feeling of gratitude towards 
our family. Being one day wounded in hunting, he was brought 
to our house; and the attentions that he received from my 
mother and sister, still dwelt in his memory. 

He was a very influential man in the country, on account of 
his wealth and reputation for integrity. Some years before, he 
had by vigorous efforts procured the election of General Foy, his 
college companion. He offered me a letter to the honorable 
deputy ; | accepted it, embraced him, and resumed my walk. 

I went to take leave of my excellent abbé. 1 expected from 
him a long moral lecture on the dangers of Paris, the seductions 
of the world, &c. The worthy man approved my resolution, 
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and embraced me, with tears in his eyes, for I was his beloved 
pupil ; and when I asked him for the advice, which he did not 
volunteer to give me, he opened the New Testament, and 
pointed to these few words ; Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them. 

I departed that very evening, to the great grief of my mother, 
from whom I had never before been absent; but she comforted 
herself by thinking that my fifty-three francs could not carry me 
far, and that, therefore, she should soon see me again. 

As for the rest, I entered the world with notions altogether false 
of morality and religion. I was a moralist and a Voltairist to my 
very fingers’ ends. I considered Le Compére Mathieu and Faublas 
as elementary books; preferred Pigault-Lebrun to Walter Scott; 
and, in a word, wrote verses in the style of the Cardinal de Ber- 
nis and Evariste de Parny. My political opinions alone were 
fixed at that time ; these were in a manner instinctive, my father 
had bequeathed them to me on his death-bed; since that time, 
they have become more rational, but have undergone no other 
change. As respects my taste for the lighter kinds of poetry, it 
might be owing to my having first seen the light, in the room 
where Demoustier died. 

Taking with me this treasure of physical qualities and enlight- 
ened views of morality, I entered a cheap hotel, in the Rue 
Saint-Germain-l’Auxerrois, with the conviction that society had 
been calumniated, that the world was a garden filled with flowers 
of gold, all whose gates would open wide before me, and that, 
like Ali-Baba, I had only to pronounce the word sesame, and rocks 
would open at my voice. 

Consequently, I wrote the same evening, to the Minister of 
War, requesting an audience ; I set forth my claims to this favor, 
supporting them by the name of my father, which he could not 
have forgotten ; and appealed to the ancient friendship which had 
bound them together, passing over in silence, from motives of del- 
icacy, the services rendered him ; but these were proved beyond 
dispute, by a letter from the Maréchal, which I had brought with 
me, thinking it might be useful to me. 

I then went to sleep, and my dreams were like those of the 
Arabian Nights. 

The next day, I purchased a Directory, containing twenty-five 
thousand names, and began my walk. 

My first visit was to Maréchal Jourdan. He had a vague rec- 
ollection that there was once a certain General Alexander Dumas ; 
but he did not remember ever to have heard that he had a son; 
and, notwithstanding all I could say, I left him, after an interview 
of about ten minutes, apparently very skeptical about my exis- 
tence. 
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I then went to General Sébastiani’s. He was in his office ; four 
or five secretaries were writing, as he dictated to them; -each had 
on his desk, besides his pen, paper, and pen-knives, a gold snuff- 
box, which he presented open to the General, whenever the latter 
stopped near him. Into this, the General daintily introduced the 
fore-finger and thumb of a hand, which his second cousin Napo- 
leon might have envied for its whiteness and coquetry ; scented, 
with a voluptuous air, the Spanish dust ; and then, like the malade 
imaginaire, resumed his walk,‘now up and down, and now across 
the apartment. My visit was a short one; for, whatever regard 
I might have had for the General, I felt little inclination to hold 
his snuff-box. 

I returned to my hotel, somewhat disappointed. The first two 
men I had encountered, had breathed on my golden dreams, and 
sullied their brightness. I took up my Directory ; but already 
my joyous confidence had vanished. I felt that sickness of the 
heart, which becomes more oppressive as the illusion melts away. 
I turned over the leaves at random, my eyes fixed mechanically 
on the book, reading without knowing what I read, when I sawa 
name that I had heard my mother pronounce so often, and with such 
praises, that I started with delight. It was the name of General 
Verdier, who had served under my father in Egypt. I threw 
myself into a cabriolet, and drove to the Rue du Faubourg-Mont- 
martre, No. 4, where he resided. 

*‘ General Verdier?” said I to the porter. 

“In the fourth story, the little door on the left.” I made him 
repeat the direction. I had not misunderstood him. ‘ Well,” 
said I to myself, as I ascended the stairs, “ this is at least a dif- 
ferent person from the livery-servant of Maréchal Jourdan, or the 
Swiss of the hotel Sébastiani. General Verdier, in the fourth 
story, the left-hand door. ‘This man must surely remember my 
father.” 

I reached the place. A plain green cord hung near the 
door to which I was directed. I rang with a beating heart, which 
I could not still. I awaited this third trial, before 1 decided what 
reliance was to be placed in men. 

I heard foot-steps approaching ; the door opened. A man of 
about sixty appeared. He wore acap with a fur border, a Bran- 
denburg vest, and pantaloons with feet; in one hand he held a 
palette, inthe other a pencil. I supposed I had made a mistake, 
and looked at the other doors. 

“‘ What is your wish, Sir?” said he to me. 

“To present my respects to General Verdier. But I believe I 
am mistaken.” 

‘*< No, no, there is no mistake ; he is here.” 
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I entered the work-room of an artist. 
“ With your permission, Sir;” said the man in the cap to me, 
returning to a battle-piece, his labors on which I had interrupted. 


“Certainly ; but will you have the goodness to tell me where I 
can find the General.” 


The painter looked round. 

“ Why! pardieu, I am he.” 

“You!” —I fixed my eyes on him with a look so full of sur- 
prise, that he began to laugh. 

“You are astonished to see me handle a pencil; is it not so? 
after having heard, possibly, that I had some skill in handling the 
sword? But, what would you have? I am impatient of repose, 
and must be occupied about something. And now, let me know 
your business with me.” 

“General, | am the son of your ancient companion in arms in 
Egypt, Alexander Dumas.” 

He turned hastily towards me, looked at me steadily, and then, 
after a moment’s silence, exclaimed ; “It is true,— you are his 
very image.” 

Tears filled his eyes at the same time, and, throwing down 
his pencil, he offered me his hand, which I would fain have 
kissed, as I pressed it in my own. 

“ And what brings you to Paris, my poor youth ?” continued he, 
“for, if I recollect right, you resided with your mother in a little 
village, whose name has escaped me.” 

“ You are right, General ; but my mother is growing old, and 
we are poor.” 

“ A song whose air is familiar to me,” said he in a low tone. 

“| have therefore come to Paris, in the hope of obtaining some 
situation, that will enable me to maintain her, in my turn, as she 
has hitherto supported me.” 

“ You have done right. But it is not very easy to procure a sit- 
uation, at the present time; there are many of the nobility in 
pursuit of occupation, and they will accept of any thing.” 

“ But, General, I have relied on your patronage.” 

“ Hem!” —I repeated the remark. 

“My patronage?” —he smiled bitterly. — “ My poor child, if 
you wish to take lessons in painting, my patronage shall go the 
length of teaching you ; and even then you will be no distinguished 
artist, unless you surpass your master. My patronage? Ah! 
well, I thank you for that word, for you are perhaps, the only per- 
son in the world, who would now think of asking it.” 

“ How is that?” 

“Why, have not these shabby fellows forced me to retire, under 
the pretence of I know not what conspiracy? so that, you see, 
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I paint pictures. If you would do the same, here are a palette, 
pencils, and a thirty-six inch canvass.” 

“I thank you, General, but I cannot even draw an eye ; besides 
the apprenticeship would be a long one, and neither my mother 
nor | could wait.” 

“What would you have then, my friend? for this is all I can 
offer you. — Ah ; I will moreover share my purse with you; [ 
did not think of that before, for it is hardly worth accepting.” 
— He opened the drawer of a little desk, in which, I recollect, 
were two gold pieces and forty francs in silver. 

‘“‘T thank you, General, I am almost as rich as yourself.”” —It 
was now my turn to be moved. — “I thank you; but you will not 
refuse me your advice, respecting the steps I ought to take.” 

“Oh! you shall have as much of that as you please. Let us 
see, where were you?” He took up his pencil and began to 

aint. 
, “T have written to the Maréchal Duc de Bellune.” 

The General was just then giving the last touches to the figure of 
a Cossack ; an expression passed over his features, which might 
have been thus translated: “If that is your only reliance, my 
poor youth — ” 

Replying to his thought, I added, “I have also a letter of re- 
commendation to General Foy, the deputy from my department.” 

“ Ah! that is quite another thing. Well, my boy, I ad- 
vise you not to wait for an answer from the minister. ‘To-morrow 
is Sunday ; take your letter to the General, and do not fear ; he 
will receive you kindly. And now, will you dine with me? 
We will talk about your father.” 

«With much pleasure, General.” 

‘Well, then, leave me to my labors, and return at six.” 

I then took leave of General Verdier, and ran down the three 
pair of stairs, with a heart much lighter than when I ascended 
them; things and men began to appear before me in their true 
light, and this world, of which I was till then ignorant, unrolled 
itself before my eyes, such as God and the devil have made it, 
chequered with good and evil, and spotted with darker stains. 

The next day I paid my respects to the honorable General 
[Foy]. Iwas introduced into his study. He was at work upon his 
History of the Peninsula. When I entered, he was standing, writ- 
ing at one of those desks which can be raised or lowered at pleas- 
ure. Around him were scattered, in apparent confusion, dis- 
courses, geographical charts, and half-opened books. 

He turned round, on hearing the door of his sanctum open, 
with his habitual quickness, and fixed his piercing eyes upon me. 
I trembled all over. 
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“ Mr. Alexander Dumas?” —said he to me. 

* Yes, General.” 

“ Are you the son of him, who was Commander-in-chief of the 
army of the Alps?” 

** Yes, General.” 

“ He was a brave man. Is there any thing in which I can serve 
you? I shall be most happy to do so.” 

“JT thank you for the interest you take. I have a letter for you 
from M. Danré.” * 

“Oh! my excellent friend! How is he?” 

“ He is happy and proud to have done something towards pro- 
curing your election.” 

“Something ! ” — tearing open the letter, — “‘ say every thing. 
Do you know,” continued he, holding the open letter still unread, 
“ do you know that he pledged himself for me to the electors, per- 
son for person, honor for honor? [hope that my nomination has not 
brought reproach upon him. Let us see what he says to me.” — 
He began to read.—‘‘ Ah! he recommends you to me very 
warmly. He loves you then greatly ?” 

* As his own son.” 

* “Well! Let me see.” — He came towards me. — “‘ What shall 
Ido for you?” 

“ What you think best, General.” 

“T must first know for what you are fit.” 

“Qh! not much.” 

“Letussee. What do you know ?—something of mathematics?” 

“ No, General.” 

“ You have, however, some acquaintance with algebra, geometry, 
and physics?” He paused between each word, and, at each word, 
I felt my cheeks tingle, and the moisture stand on my brow. It 
was the first time I had ever been thus forced to look my igno- 
rance in the face. 

“No, General,” answered I, hesitatingly. — He perceived my 
embarrassment. 

“You have gone through your course of Law?” 

** No, General.” 

“You understand Latin and Greek ? ” 

“ A little.” 

“Do you speak any of the modern languages ?” 

“'The Italian, pretty well ; the German but indifferently.” 

“Then I must place you with Lafitte. You understand ac- 
counts ? ” 





* To M. Danré, in truth, I owe it, that I am what I am, if, indeed, I am 
any thing. I shall be pardoned for mentioning his name; gratitude is not 
always discreet. 
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“Not at all.”.—I was in torture; he evidently suffered for 
me. ‘Oh! General,” said I, in a tone which seemed to affect 
him, ‘‘ my education has been entirely neglected ; and, oh shame! 
I have never discovered it till] now ; but I will repair its errors, I 
give you my word of honor.” 

* But, in the mean time, my friend, have you any thing to live 
upon ?” 

“Oh! I have nothing,” replied I, overwhelmed by the feel- 
ing of my inability. 

The General reflected a moment. 

‘Give me your address,” said he; “1 will think on what can 
be done for you.” 

He offered me ink and paper; I took up the pen with which 
he had just been writing. 1 looked at it, the ink was not yet 
dry, and laid it down upon the desk. 

“Well?” 

“7 will not write with your pen, General ; it would be profana- 
tion.” 

** How childish you are! Here, then, is another.” 

“1 thank you.” The General looked over me as I wrote. | 
had written but few words when he clapped his hands. 

“We are safe!” cried he. 

** How so.” 

** You write a beautiful hand.” 

My head dropped on my hands, I had not power to hold it up. 
A beautiful hand, and this was all I could boast! This certificate 
of incapacity! Oh! this was a great thing for me. A_ beautiful 
hand ! 

I might then aspire to be, one day, a clerk: this was a future 
worth anticipating. [wrote a beautiful hand. —1 would gladly 
have had my right hand cut off. 

General Foy continued, without noticing what passed within me, 

“Listen to me; I dine to-day with the Duke of Orléans, I 
will mention you to him. Sit down there!” he pointed to a small 
desk ; “ draw up a petition, and write it in your very best hand.” 

I obeyed with a ready humility, which would have been a 
powerful recommendation to my future employer, could he have 
seen me. 

When I had finished, General Foy wrote a few lines in the 
margin. His writing was a contrast to mine, and mortified me 
cruelly. He then folded the petition, put it in his pocket, and 
giving me his hand as a signal for me to take leave, invited me 
to breakfast with him next morning. 

I returned to my lodgings, where I found a letter stamped 
with the seal of the War Office. Hitherto, my good and ill for- 
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tune had balanced each other pretty impartially; the letter, 
whose seal I was on the point of breaking, would make the scale 
incline decisively to the one or the other. 

The minister answered me, that, not having time to see me, 
he requested me to communicate to him, in writing, whatever I 
might have to say to him. The scale of ill-fortune preponde- 
rated. 

I replied, that I had asked an audience merely for the pur- 
pose of placing in his hands a letter of thanks he had formerly 
written to my father, his general officer; but as I could not have 
the honor of seeing him, I would send him a copy of it. 

Next morning, I set out for the hotel of General Foy, who 
was now my only hope. He accosted me with an air of cheer- 
fulness, which seemed to me to augur well. 

“Well!” said he, “‘ your business is accomplished.” 

* How so?” 

“ Yes, — you are to be admitted, as a supernumerary, into the 
office of the Duke of Orléans’ secretary, with a salary of 1200 
francs. It is not much; but you must work hard.” 

“Tt is a fortune. When shall I enter on the duties of my 
office ?”’ 

“This very day, if you like.” 

“ And what is the secretary’s name? ” ‘ 

“M. Oudard. When you call on him you will tell him you 
come from me.” 

“Will you allow me to tell my mother this good news?” 

“Certainly. — Take that seat, you will find whatever you 
, May want.” 

I wrote to her to sell our remaining possessions, and to come 
to me. ‘Twelve hundred francs a year seemed to me an inex- 
haustible sum. When I had finished writing, I turned towards 
the General, who was looking on me with an expression of un- 
utterable goodness. This reminded me that I had not even 
thanked him. I fell on his neck, and embraced him. He began 
to laugh. 

“ You have in you the elements of an excellent character,”’ said 
he to me, ‘“‘ but remember what you have promised me ; study!” 

“Yes, General, I am now going to live by my penmanship ; 
but I promise you I will one day live by my pen.” 

: “ Meantime we will take breakfast ; I must go to the Cham- 
er.” 

A servant brought a small table, ready served, into the study : 
we breakfasted téte-d-téte. As soon as breakfast was over, I left 
the General. ‘Two steps carried me from the Rue Montblanc to 
Palais-Royal. The scale of good fortune decidedly prepon- 
erated. 
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M. Oudard received me with such marked courtesy, that I 
perceived I must owe it to something beyond my own merits, 
He placed me at a desk, where two other young men were already 
occupied, who became from that time my companions, and are 
now my friends. 

I lost no time in fulfilling my promise, and applied earnestly to 
my studies. I had sufficient acquaintance with Latin to go on by 
myself with the study of that language. With what remained of 
my fifty-three francs, I bought a Juvenal, a Tacitus, and a Sueto- 
nius. I had always had a great taste for Geography, and I made 
the study of it an amusement. I was acquainted with a young 
physician, whom I requested to take me with him to the Hospital, 
to attend a course of lectures on physiology. He was himself a 
good physician and chemist; he permitted me to assist him in 
his operations, and I soon learned all that it is necessary for a 
man of the world to know of these two sciences. My iron con- 
stitution allowed me to steal from the night the time which I 
could not command by day. In a word, an entire change was 
wrought in my physical and moral being ; and when, at the expi- 
ration of two months, my mother arrived, I had grown so serious 
she hardly knew me. 

At this time commenced a period of resolute effort, an effort 
the morg strange as it had no definite object, the more _perse- 
vering as I had every thing to learn. Occupied eight hours a 
day at my desk, and obliged to return to it every evening, and 
remain from 7 o'clock till 10, my nights only were my own. 
During these feverish vigils, 1 formed that habit (a habit still re- 
tained) of midnight labor, which renders the production of my 
works a matter of surprise, even to my friends, for they cannot 
divine at what hours nor in what time I accomplish them. 

This inward life, concealed from all eyes, lasted three years, 
without any visible results, without my composing any thing, or 
even feeling the necessity of composing. I had a certain curi- 
osity about the failure or success of the theatrical pieces of the 
day ; but as I did not enter with any interest into the dramatic 
construction of this class of works, nor the manner in which the 
dialogue was sustained, I merely felt that I could produce noth- 
ing of the same description. I did not imagine that there exist- 
ed something very different from them; and only wondered that 
admiration should be divided between the author and Talma, an 


admiration which I thought Talma was entitled to claim entirely 
for himself.* 





* (To understand this, it is to be recollected that Dumas belongs to the 


Romantic school of French Dramatists, and is speaking of the works of the 
Classical school. } 
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About this period, some English actors arrived in Paris. I 
had never read any piece of the foreign drama. Hamuer was 
announced. I was acquainted only with the Hamlet of Ducis; 
I went to see the Hamlet of Shakspeare. 

Imagine a man born blind, to whom sight is given, who discov- 
ers an entire world, of which he had no idea; imagine Adam 
awaking after his creation; finding, beneath his feet, the enam- 
elled earth; above his head, the bright sky ; around him, trees 
with golden fruit; in the distance, a river, a broad and beautiful 
river of silver ; at his side, woman, beautiful, chaste, and naked, — 
and you will have an idea of the enchanted Eden that burst 
upon me in this representation. 

Oh! here then was the object of my pursuit, of my unsatisfied 
craving, which I was indeed to enjoy! I had found it in these 
actors, forgetting that they are upon the stage; in this artificial 
life, calling up before us real life, by the power of art; in this 
truth of word and gesture, which makes actors the creatures of 
God, with their vices, their virtues, their passions, and their weak- 
nesses, and not affected, impassive heroes, declamatory and oracu- 
la. —O Shakspeare! thanks.—O Kemble and Smithson! 
thanks, —thanks to God! thanks to the spirit of poetry ! 

I also saw Ornetio, Romeo, Saytocx, Vireinivs, and 
Wituiam Tett. I saw Macready, Kean, Young. I read, I 
devoured the foreign drama; and felt that in the dramatic world 
every thing emanates from Shakspeare, as in the natural world 
every thing emanates from the sun; that no one could stand a 
comparison with him; for he had the dramatic talent of Cor- 
neille, was as comic as Molieére, as original as Calderon, as full of 
thought as Goethe, as impassioned as Schiller. I found that in 
his works, entirely his own, were contained as many original 
forms of thought as the works of all the others could furnish. I 
felt, in a word, that he was the most creative of men. 

From that time, my vocation was decided; I felt that that spe- 
cial destination to which every man is called, was pointed out 
to me; I felt a confidence in myself, hitherto unknown to me, and 
rushed boldly on the future, where I had always before feared to 
be shipwrecked. 

I did not, however, deceive myself in regard to the difficulties 
of the career on which I had entered; I knew that, more than 
any other, it required profound study, directed to this particular 
end; and that the patient examination of dead subjects, was 
essential to successful experiments upon the living. I, therefore, 
took in succession those men of genius, Shakspeare, Corneille, 
Moliére; Calderon, Goethe, and Schiller; I spread out their 
works like subjects on the table of a dissecting-room, and passed 
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whole nights over them, with the scalpel in my hand, cutting to 
the very heart, to discover the springs of life, and the secret of the 
circulation of the blood. I detected the wonderful mechanism by 
which they put the sinews and muscles in play, and penetrated the 
cunning skill with which they moulded into various forms the 
flesh, destined to clothe the bones which in all are alike. 

Invention is the work of men not of man. Each comes in his 
turn, and, at his appointed hour, enters on the possession of the 
knowledge of his fathers, employs it in new combinations, and 
then dies, after having contributed his mite to the sum of human 
knowledge, which he bequeaths to his son. — A star in the milky 
way.* 

It is this which made Shakspeare answer, when a stupid critic 
accused him of having occasionally taken a whole scene from 
some contemporary author : 

“Ttis a child whom I have withdrawn from bad company, to 
introduce it into good society.” + 

This made Moliére, when the same reproach was cast upon 
him, reply with still more ingenuousness : 

“I take my property wherever I find it 

Shakspeare and Moliére were right ; for the man of genius does 


199 





[* We have here omitted a sentence too profane to be translated : “ Quant 
a la création compléte d’une chose, je la crois impossible. Dieu lui-méme, 
lorsqu’il créa ’homme, ne put point ou n’osa point l’inventer ; il le fit 4 son 
image.” Such mere wanton impiety, intended to pass for a_ brilliant 
thought, gives a painful view, not merely of the character of the wri- 
ter, but of the state of society, in which it is thrown out by one who 
lives upon popularity, and obviously has no intention to offend his read- 
ers. It brought to our recollection an article on M. Dumas’ “ Gaule et 
France,” in a late number of the London “ Atheneum,” (No. 307,) in which 
it is said: “ Alexander Dumas deservedly enjoys a high reputation; the 
character he bears in France, and the great popularity of his writings, are 
among the most cheering signs of the moral renovation which is being 
effected in French literature. To feelings intensely religious, he unites 
philosophic intelligence and a philanthropic liberality, the result of calm 
contemplation. He has read the records of history, not to find causes of 
animosity or excuses for hatred, but to learn lessons of brotherly love, and 
to trace a benign Providence mysteriously working out the perfection and 
the happiness of mankind.” When we are told that the feelings of the 
writer of such a sentence as we have given in the original are “in- 
tensely religious,” we are led to reflect upon the utterly perverted sense 
in which religion and every kindred term are used by many of the loose 
writers of the day, hitherto far more upon the continent of Europe than in 
England. — Epp.| 

+ Shakspeare, as every English reader knows, never made this answer. 
It has the appearance of having been fabricated for the present occasion. 
Disregard of truth, in the most extensive sense of that word, is one of 
the many noxious and disagreeable qualities which pervade a great part 
of the literature of the day ; and one which fortunately contributes to its 
perishable character. — Epp.] 
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not plunder, he conquers ; he incorporates with his own empire 
the province he subdues; imposes on it his own laws, peoples 
it with his subjects, stretches over it his golden sceptre, and no 
one, as he surveys his fair dominions, dares say to him ;— “ These 
lands are no part of your patrimony.” Under Napoleon, Belgium 
was France. — Belgium is now a separate state.—-Is Leopold 
the greater on this account, or is Napoleon less? 

I have been led to make these remarks, because, genius out 
of the question, the same war is now waged against me, as was 
once carried on against Shakspeare and Moliére; because my 
long and patient studies have been made matter of reproach ; 
because, far from having met with any gratitude, for introducing 
to the public dramatic beauties before unknown, they have been 
pointed at as thefts, and held up to view as plagiarisms. 


We shall add [continues the ‘‘ Revue de Paris ’’] but one word to 
this account written with enthusiasm and frankness. It would be 
unjust to judge M. Alexander Dumas, by any works but those in 
which, independent of all codperation, he is himself, and nothing 
but himself, with his faults indeed, but with all his peculiar char- 
acteristics. ‘The author of Henry III., of Curistina, of Cuar.es 
VII, of Anrony, &c., has already done much for his reputation; 
and we would praise him more, were we not among the number of 
those who look for still better things from him. His best answer 
to his critics and his rivals will soon appear. 





[Notwithstanding the tone of persiflage in the following article, and some- 
thing of exaggeration and inaccuracy, we suppose there is no doubt about the gen- 
eral correctness of the picture of manners here presented. It accords with the 
accounts of Russellin his “ Tour in Germany,” with those of our countryman, 
Mr. Dwight, and with the information we have derived from other sources. 
Indeed, just at the moment we were about sending what follows to the press, we 
received and read an article to the same effect in the number of “ The New 
Monthly Magazine ” for April, by the author of “ High-Ways and By-Ways,” 
Mr. Thomas Grattan. — Epp.] 


[Translated from “ L’Europe Litétraire,” Vol. II. Nos. 7, 8, 9. 


Art. IV. — PICTURESQUE MANNERS OF THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


I. 


Great efforts are now made in search of the poetical, and 
this is as it should be. There is a questioning of the monuments 
of by-gone ages, a dragging forth of worm-eaten rags from the 
dust under which they had long lain concealed, a conjuring up 
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up ; —far be it from us to object. Ruins are starting into life, and 
the past arrays itself in living colors before us ;— we applaud it 
all; for truly it is a glorious spectacle, to behold, in this age of 
arithmetic, noble spirits opposing with all the might of their ener- 
gy the torrent whose waves are pressing heavily upon us, to see 
them boldly standing forth as champions of the fading spirit of 
Poetry, in opposition to the positive and prosaic spirit whose leaden 
wings are daily lengthening over us. 

But is it necessary to be always exploring past ages? must we 
for ever be searching among the wrecks of crumbling monuments to 
find the sacred inspiration of the poet? Poetry! does it not flow in 
a full tide around us? The drama! is it not acted hourly in the 
midst of this generation? See Poland in the claws of the Rus- 
sian eagle! Ireland struggling in the talons of an English aristoc- 
racy, — the Negro wailing under the lash of his master. Scot- 
land and Norway have their rocks and their mountaineers, France 
has her courts of assizes, and Germany her universities. It is 
in the last mentioned places particularly, in the universities of 
Germany, that the picturesque abounds, and consequently poe- 
try and the drama. 

Indeed, it is difficult to explain how, in the midst of those stud- 
ies which are now concentrating the attention of France upon 
Germany, it has been possible for us to avoid seeking a more 
intimate knowledge of those universities which have given us a 
Goethe and a Schiller. We seize with avidity whatever comes 
to us from our neighbours beyond the Rhine; yet we are igno- 
rant of that which constitutes the poetry of their cities. There, 
life has preserved something of its ancient aspect ; those cities 
still present even to this day a picture of our ancient Paris, with 
her scholars and her Pré-aux-Clercs. They abound in religious 
reminiscences and breathe a delightful odor of the middle ages. 
Vandalism, the black band, and the Monsieur supported from the 
royal purse, are there in their freshness. But one of the most curi- 
ous subjects of observation within the precincts of those ancient 
cities is the life of a German student. 

Truly, it would be a strange error to suppose that the physi- 
ognomy of a student is every where the same ; that it is, in every 
country, fashioned after the same model. In France, this 
physiognomy has grown wonderfully pale : our redoubtable schol- 
ars of the fifeenth century have been metamorphosed into peace- 
ful and ease-loving flaneurs, who begin to find but little interest 
even in insurrections and barricades. But in Germany, the life of a 
student is disorderly, turbulent, free as the ocean wave, burning 
with patriotism, — a life laborious and dissipated, agitated and blust- 
ering amid orgies and fights. It is a life by itself, it creates for 
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itself its own world from which it comes not forth; it detaches 
itself from all that surrounds it, that it may become wholly inde- 
pendent. Such is the life of the rising generation, who form a 
people by themselves; they group together, combine in associa- 
tions, and make each one’s affairs a common concern, dreaming 
and singing of liberty, escaping, by dint of their personal prowess, 
from the inquisition and the espionage of civil authority ; always 
restless, always active, but always great, and always capable of a 
noble devotedness. It is a curious relic of the middle ages, which 
has passed through a long series of centuries to reach us, and 
which will endure as long as the mystical character of Germany 
continues, as long as her different nations are in want of an ac- 
tive body of young men to think and toil in their behalf. On 
the whole, there is between the student of our schools and the 
German Bursch, a distance of four centuries, the same which 
separates a Doctor of the Sorbonne from M. Berriat de Saint- 
Prix. 

The class in Philosophy serves as a transition between the col- 
lege and the university. It is the season of probation, the crisis 
through which all must pass. The frog (for by this name the 
young philosophers are designated) begins already to enjoy some 
privileges ; he may visit the play, the coffee-house, frequent pub- 
lic places, and assume, in anticipation, the colors of the associa- 
tion which he proposes to join. The frog is developed in the 
fencing-school ; fencing is his favorite study ; and he does well to 
apply himself to it, for the quarrels which arise at every turn, and 
about hairs and straws, at balls, at clubs, and at village fairs, make 
duelling his vital element. The philosopher is therefore essen- 
tially a bully, but being as yet only the miniature, —the embryo 
of a student, he must needs submit to all the conditions of his 
inferiority. Every where, even in the field to which his outraged 
sensibilities have drawn him, he is still but a frog, a mere frog. 
He is not permitted to fight after the fashion of a student. In- 
stead of the broad-sword which belongs exclusively to the members 
of the university, he must content himself with an innocent, care- 
fully blunted weapon, with which the two combatants bruise each 
other from head to foot in a horrible manner. Instead of the 
triangular sword which cuts and kills, there is given him an igno- 
ble foil, within half an inch of whose point, to complete his mor- 
tification, a small guard is fixed to prevent the blade from pene- 
trating too deeply. It must be confessed that there is a cutting 
irony in all this, which may well excite a moderate degree of in- 
dignation in a philosopher. What! not to be allowed the privi- 
lege of hewing and stabbing each other, at pleasure! To thirst 
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for blood, and yet be obliged to rest satisfied with scratches and 
bruises! Alas! miserable frog ! 

The young supernumerary has now finished his noviciate : be- 
hold him at the threshold of the university. One ceremony alone 
stands in the way of his admission,—the examination of his 
qualifications. In France we have our examinations for the degree 
of bachelor; but this is but an insignificant form, the only aim of 
which is to add something to the income of the Professors and 
others of the Faculty. In Germany the academic baptism is 
much more arduous, more laborious, and consequently more use- 
ful. ‘There the examinations are carried on in the presence of a 
numerous assembly ; from the four corners of the hall a running 
fire of questions is levelled at the unhappy candidate. It is a 
cruel trial, but it is the last; to this succeeds his enfranchisement, 
the university, independence, a joyous and blustering life, and the 
glorious appellation of a free man! What boots one hour of an- 
guish endured for the sake of three years of intoxication, three 
years which shed happiness over all the remainder of life? At 
this price, who would not imitate the courage of the frog? 

Now picture to yourself the spectacle of a university on the ar- 
rival of a fresh batch of philosophers, or rather foves, for here they 
must assume a new title. The recruiting officers of the differ- 
ent associations now take the field, and visit the coffee-houses and 
taverns for the purpose of enlisting those who have not yet cho- 
sen their colors. ‘The new comers are surrounded, caressed, flat- 
tered, and there is a contest who shall employ the most artful 
management to secure them. Generally speaking, the recipient 
of these attentions is easily seduced, he responds with a degree 
of satisfaction to the enticements of his decoyers ; it is a great 
honor to him to be able to give a treat to some ancient house. 
The enlistment takes place amid drinking ; beer is the agent, the 
pander. The fox, by nature good-humored, yields himself up 
soul and body to the tutors, who have thus undertaken the charge 
of his academic education. 

Each association has its fencing-school, which is usually 
nothing more than a large barn, hired by the university. Thith- 
er the foxes, proud of their new bondage, are first conducted. 
If the broad-sword* is the weapon of the place, they are there 
taught its use. A casque of iron-wire protects the skull, the 





[* We are not acquainted with any English word which, according to 
modern use, conveys precisely the idea of this weapon. It resembles the 
common sword, except that it is longer, heavier, and blunt at the point, being 
never used for thrusting. We have called it broad-sword because it is ap- 
propriated exclusively to the broad-sword exercise. This is the weapon 
used in all the universities of North Germany, except Jena. — Tr.] 
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rest of the body is exposed to the blows of the adversary ; 
thus the sides, the haunches, and even the head, too imper- 
fectly guarded by the species of helmet which covers it, are un- 
mercifully bruised and pommelled. The elbows enjoy a special 
privilege ; it is a rule of fence that, in order to give flexibility to 
the hand, the arm must remain fixed and immovable. Conse- 
quently, whenever some ill-fated apprentice forgets this impor- 
tant article of the academic institution, he is speedily reminded of 
his duty by a rap on the elbow. If the small-sword is tle wea- 
pon in fashion, the fox, having laid aside his upper garments, pla- 
ces himself in the proper posture with his left foot fixed to a stake 
to prevent his slipping back. No mask is allowed, for it is neces- 
sary that he should accustom himself to see the point of the foil 
dancing before his eyes, without blinking. Then commences a 
furious and exasperated combat, which lasts as long as there is a 
particle of strength in the arms of the combatants ; and when at 
last the weapon falls from their hands, the fox retires with his 
breast dyed black and blue, and with bruised sides, happy enough 
if his antagonist has left him both his eyes and all his teeth. 

Duelling is one of the pastimes of a German student. Without 
duels, a university could not exist. ‘They are not only tolerated, 
but honored and sanctified. ‘The student seeks them, he covets 
them, he burns for them. Quarrels spring up everywhere, on the 
public rides and walks, in church, in the taverns. The student 
fights as he drinks punch, with relish, with delight; it is a rage, 
an epidemic, which constantly becomes more intense and more 
active. Away with philosophy and its subtilties; away with 
morality and its absurd dogmas; away with religion and its impor- 
tunate duties! They know but one morality, it is that which 
bids them return evil for evil,— but one philosophy, that which 
recognises in man the right to dispose of his own life, and that of 
his neighbour, — but one religion, that which prostrates itself be- 
fore an idol covered with blood. 

The fox is especially greedy of duels, for he has yet to prove 
his prowess ; nor dares he suppose himself worthy the esteem of 
his comrades until the scars which adorn his breast, or the gashes 
which furrow his countenance, bear witness to his courage and his 
indifference to life. A few words may serve to explain the cere- 
mony of these single combats. Each young student receives for 
his second a senior, reputed to be brave and skilful. To the latter 
is entrusted the duty of watching over the honor of the associa- 
tion to which he belongs. If the broad-sword is the chosen wea- 
pon, the necks of the combatants are cased in thick cravats, 
while their arms are thickly covered with silk bandages, which are 
designed to guard the artery from the strokes of the weapon. 
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It is generally understood that the blows are to fall on the upper 
part of the body, on the breast, and the sides. ‘The wounds are 
seldom mortal. At each blow, which a second judges to have 
been inflicted, he suspends the combat for a moment by seizing 
the weapon of the adversary, by which manceuvre the unhappy 
witnesses are exposed to the danger of being wounded by their 
own friends, custom obliging them to stand by the side of the 
antagonist of their partisan. 

Sometimes, but rarely, the common sabre is used; generally, 
this weapon is prohibited as too dangerous. It is well enough 
to pink one another, to inflict here and there a scratch, — but 
to hack each other, to cut each other in two, out upon the 
thought ! 

The small-sword is current as well as the broad-sword. Where 
this weapon is used, the two seconds, on reaching the field, draw 
lots to determine which shall regulate the combat. The signal is 
given in the cant language of the students, unintelligible even to 
Germans of the same town. “To your places! bind blades! loose 
blades! fall to!” and then the contest begins. Good marksmen 
usually aim at the upper part of the arm, unless there is some 
irreconcilable hatred between the combatants. In case a wound 
is judged to be mortal, all the purses of the society are opened to 
furnish the conqueror with the means of escape: a second anda 
witness accompany him to the frontier, where he can wait without 
molestation until his judgment is pronounced. An imprisonment, 
for a period varying from three to nine months, is the only penalty 
he has to suffer for the homicide of which he may have been 
guilty. As to the common duels which end only in slight wounds, 
they are visited with no other punishment than a few days impris- 
onment within the university itself. 

A duel between two rival societies is conducted with true 
German gravity. Within the opposite lists are found a second, two 
witnesses, and a sworn surgeon,— an indispensable personage, 
without whom no duel can take place, under pain of a heavy 
penalty. Without, the actors of this bloody tragedy are sur- 
rounded by a crowd of spectators, whose cheers sustain and animate 
the courage of the combatants ; and when one of the adversaries 
lies half dead upon the field, what glory for the society whose 
representative has triumphed ! 

Enough of blood! This is but the first act of the drama, a 
drama mixed up of laughter and mourning, of funeral wail and 
mad joy, a drama in which the serious is ever followed by the 
farcical, in which soberness treads on the heels of intoxication ; 2 
drama much needed by us who are so surfeited with the emotions 
of ordinary life, and have no nerves left for any thing but sharp 
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contrasts and howling excitement. Behold now a grave assem- 
blage of students, an areopagus of most respectable personages, 
holding their session around a table in the recesses of an inn. 
The president or senior, that is to say, the most intrepid duellist 
of the band, throws a proud glance around him. On his right 
and on his left are two other seniors, his acolytes. In one hand 
gleams the sword of the society, that sacred symbol which he 
alone is entitled to bear; the other holds a book of songs: this 
tells more than we can express: the sword and the song! the 
duel and the orgies! behold the whole of academic life. — 
The preses now rises majestically and taps thrice on the table ; 
upon this signal, a profound silence ensues. Should the peace of 
the assembly be disturbed by the whispers of some ill-timed prattler, 
the audacious disturber is called to order; if he persists, he is 
put out of the room, after being sentenced to a slight fine: the 
expulsion, however, does not extend beyond the evening ; with the 
morrow every thing is forgotten. The agitation caused by this 
incident being hushed, the president reads and expounds to the 
new-comers the statutes of the society, addresses each fox, and 
inquires of him whether he has understood them and whether he 
is willing to conform to them, and whether, in case of a dispute 
with a fellow member, it is his firm intention to submit to the 
jurisdiction of his seniors. Above all, he is required to swear 
that he will demean himself on all occasions as a brave and loyal 
student, that he will never give wood (i. e. fight with fisticuffs), 
that he will never visit the profane whom the society has cast 
out from its bosom, or the members of a proscribed association ; 
consequently, that he will not give satisfaction to such, until the 
proscription has been repealed. He is furthermore required to be 
present, at least once a week, at the particular meetings, and 
never to absent himself from the general assemblies; to name of 
himself the amount which he will subscribe to the common stock, 
whether it be for the purchase and maintenance of arms, for 
the rent of the assembly-rooms, or finally for the assistance of those 
indigent students whose courage and probity are generally ac- 
knowledged. The president then gives a grave and detailed 
exposition of the internal and external condition of the society, 
communicates messages which he has received, and asks what 
changes and improvements can be introduced into the organiza- 
tion of their litthe commonwealth. This examination leads him 
to give an account of the state of the treasury ; he then arranges 
the particular meetings which are to be held on fixed days; 
meetings, which are always composed of seven or nine students, 
and at which they read and comment on the best authors and the 
most remarkable literary productions. ‘The senior nominates the 
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presidents of these minor associations, who form a committee, and 
at the end of each half year render a detailed account of all that 
has taken place at their periodical meetings. Before closing the 
meeting, the president reprimands sharply all who have been 
guilty of any misdemeanor ; the delinquent then removes into an 
adjoining room, while the assembly dgliberate on his offence. If 
the crime is one of a serious nature, the delinquent is forthwith 
expelled, either for a definite period or for ever. 

But how wearisome are such grave doings to these fine, jovial 
youths! Haste, president! name the songs which are to usher in 
the orgies! A hundred sonorous and resounding voices are ready 
to swell the chorus. A patriotic lay opens the stormy concert; 
then follow ditties, which celebrate in pompous rhymes the glories 
of the society, tales of love and war, merry catches, and burlesque 
recitations, interrupted by long peals of laughter. The noise be- 
comes deafening, a thunder which shakes the roof of the tavern, 
and awakens the whole neighbourhood with its peals. A huge 
bowl circulates round the table; each one in his turn drinks from 
it, accompanying his libation with a song adapted to the occasion, 
to which a disguised voice gives a singular character of satanic 
harmony. Conversation waxes loud, toasts cross from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the spacious hall, each one endeavours to 
pledge in beer his friendship and good-will. Woe to him who re- 
jects the token! Inthe midst of a cloud of smoke, exhaled from 
a hundred burning pipes, glitter on every side the jugs which 
dash against each other and break in pieces, shedding, as they 
burst, the brown and foaming liquor. Now and then there is a 
moment’s stillness, during which a voice is heard, as it were, giving 
the signal for a combat: ‘ Attention! prepare to drink ! raise to 
your lips! withdraw from your lips! raise to your lips! drink!” 

Then each endeavours to swallow his liquor sooner than his 
neighbour. ‘There are seconds who judge of such encounters; 
these dispute among themselves, challenge each other, and 
drink until one or the other acknowledges himself vanquished. 
Meanwhile the rest are occupied with a ceremony of which the 
new-comers must pay the reckoning. They are called, one by 
one, and stationed at the bottom of a line formed by the elder 
students ; mustachios are first marked on their faces with burnt 
corks; then all who form the line arm themselves with a piece 
of lighted paper, and while they thunder forth allegorical 
snatches of song, the unhappy novices are compelled to run 
through these two ranges of burning torches at the risk of having 
all their hair and eyebrows burnt off. This is what is called 
burning the foxes. It is intended to signify to the martyrs of the 
farce that they are no longer rude and untamed, and that this is 
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the last mystification which they have to pass through. Hence- 
forth they abandon the name of fox * for that of flotter Bursch 
(jolly boy). This rite being accomplished, they receive, each 
one, ribands of the colors which distinguish their society. 

We have yet many things to recount in order to initiate our 
readers into this noisy and eccentric life. We shall speak of the 
student’s labors, of his in-door life, of his travels, with their pictu- 
resque adventures, of his connexion ‘with the professors, of his 
disdain for every thing which does not relate to the university, of 
his blind and often heroic devotedness, of every thing, in short, 
which may aid us in appreciating these manners of a by-gone age. 
It will be seen that in order to find poetry still in this world, it is 


not necessary to pore over ancient folios or to fill one’s eyes with 
the dust of worm-eaten manuscripts. 


Il. 


The young student has now received the baptism of fire, he is 
now a jolly boy, a free man; he has claims to the respect of all, 
he has a voice in the deliberative assemblies ; it is now his turn 
to exercise absolute dominion over the humble fox, whom he 
regards with great pity ; it is his turn to sing with a loud voice 
the glories of his society, to use high language with the Philistines, 
and to march with head erect through the midst of the officers of 
the garrison. How is he puffed up with his new title! how 
prompt to defend it from every injurious attack! Woe to him who 
shall be so imprudent as to address him with the disgraceful epi- 
thet of fox! His controversy with such a one is brief; his rage 
does not exhaust itself in words and threats: “ Dummer Junge !” 
he says to his insulter, and immediately the altercation ceases ; for 
this is a sacred formula, equivalent to a regular challenge. Dum- 
mer Junge, that is, — You are a fool, — 1 scorn and defy you. He 
to whom these terrible words are addressed, leaves his place and 
the room itself, where the conversation continues as if nothing 
had happened. If this quarrel has taken place between two 
members of the same society, it is for the seniors of that society 
to judge whether there is or is not sufficient ground for a duel. 





[* This is not quite correct. The name of for is retained during the 
whole of the first half year. The appellation of the second term is burnt 
fox; that ofthe third, young fellow (junger Bursch); that of the fourth, old 
fellow (alter Bursch); that of the fifth, mossy head (bemoosetes Haupt) ; 
that of the sixth, Philistrand, i. e. one who is on the eve of becoming a 
Philistine, the cant term for a citizen. Flotter Bursch is a term indiscrimi- 
nately applied to the student during the whole period of his collegiate 
course, after his reception into the association. — TR.] 
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If it is decided that the affair shall proceed no further, the um- 
pires of the controversy prevail on the aggressor, by sage re- 
monstrances, to beg pardon for his uncourteous conduct, upon 
which the parties embrace each other cordially, and repair, together 
with the judges, to the tavern, where they drink to the success 
of the reéstablished harmony. If the ex-fox has been insulted 
by a student of a rival society, the judges of the two camps meet 
and pass judgment: generally the verdict is in favor of a duel; 
but in that case, ittakes place without animosity, that is to say, 
the combatants endeavour to strike only the fleshy parts of the 
body. Whether wounded or not, they part friends. 

The government is the same in each society ; the seniors con- 
stitute the first rank in the academic scale, then come the flotte 
Burschen, and lastly the foxes. But there is a fourth class of 
students who occupy the foot of the ladder ; these are the obscure 
ones, so called, —a species of Parias, the butt of the jolly band. 
An obscure one is a cipher in society ; he is the infected sheep, 
whom the rest drive from the flock. In the courts, at the assem- 
blies, wherever he appears, he is doomed to keep by himself, 
humble and silent: though insulted and indignant, he can claim 
no satisfaction. 

The costume of the students has lost much of its elegant and 
picturesque character. Formerly, the Bursch wore large panta- 
loons which covered the whole boot, a short frock which came 
down to the middle of the thigh, a cap ornamented with a tassel 
of three colors (black, red, and gold), on his breast a ribbon, also 
of three colors, which hung like a scarf, from the right to the left ; 
and in his hand, he carried a long pipe garnished with tassels 
like that on the cap. A three-colored tobacco pouch. suspended 
from a button of the frock, completed the dress of a flotter 
Bursch. 'The costume of the other societies differed but little 
from that of the Bursch; there was no uniform color required 
for his clothes, but the distinctive hues of each association were 
to be worn on the cap, round the pipe, and on the tobacco-pouch. 
At present, the etiquette allows an unlimited freedom in dress. 
The student is known now only by his three-colored cap, and by 
the ribbons which decorate his breast; the rest is all prosaic, 
citizen-like, Philistine. Can this be a sign of degeneracy? We 
think not, the outward covering may change, but the academic 
customs have as yet undergone no alteration. And then this re- 
spect for the sacred colors, is it not significant ? 

We have said, and it is sufficiently evident, that the life of a 
student is one of activity and noise, of pleasure and danger. 
Little or nothing of the serious mingles with these orgies of three 
years’ duration ; and yet there is variety in the exhibitions of a life 
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always equally turbulent and joyous. Although the grotesque 
abounds, there occurs occasionally something of a touching and re- 
spectable character. The contrast though momentary is not the less 
striking. It is true that a pious and affecting ceremony is followed 
by a merrymaking, and that, in immediate connexion with the 
most honorable exhibitions of humanity, there is a thirst for \lood 
truly revolting; but it is precisely this rudeness, this wari.xe 
appearance, which gives to these juvenile associations an unso- 
phisticated and almost patriarchal character. 

Let us now view the student as he is exhibited to us in public 
life, not in his clubs and his battle-fields, but on his days of sol- 
emn festival, in his intercourse with the world. 

An association of students have agreed to meet each other at 
some place without the city, to partake of a general entertainment. 
Immediately all the livery-horses and livery-coaches in the city 
are put in requisition. ‘They set out, and, arriving at the place 
appointed, the whole company assembles and proceeds to table : 
every thing has been previously ordered and arranged by a senior, 
who has been sent to apprize the landlord. ‘The arms of the 
society adorned with three-colored ribbons, glitter by the side of 
their appointed guardian. At either extremity of the table a 
respectable senior presides. Sentries are posted, in order to give 
the alarm in case of a surprise on the part of the police. Now 
the banquet begins; drinking, chatting, quarrelling, screaming, 
singing, and challenging, all together constitute a frightful bac- 
chanal. The villagers, roused by the noise, crowd the entrances to 
the hall to enjoy the spectacle. When the inn can no longer fur- 
nish a pot of wine or of beer, the company begin to think of 
retiring. And now it is a sight, at once comic and sad, to behold 
the staggering band drag themselves back to the carriages and 
the steeds, which are to convey them to the city. As the office 
of postilion is supplied by the students themselves, the caravan 
seldom reaches its destination without two or three upsets. As 
to the horsemen, they having scrambled into their saddles by hook 
and by crook, ride through the city at a round gallop; but if the 
street turns to the right or the left, each hack finds itself suddenly, 
and as it were by enchantment, relieved of its burthen, which bur- 
then the agents of the police hasten to pick up. Woe to them, how- 
ever, if the company is numerous! A combat ensues, and the vic- 
tory is on the side of the most excited. Woe also to the officers of 
the garrison! not all their courage, not all their coolness can avail 
against the address and the passion of these merry youths. 

Less noisy, but equally original in their character, are the other 
academic solemnities, such as balls, burials, the reception of a 
king, and sleigh rides. It is wonderful to see with what ease the 
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student can assume, when it suits his purpose, a grave and decent 
deportment, and adjust his countenance according to circumstances. 
This is owing principally to a high sense of his own dignity, and 
to an instinctive feeling of propriety. But all this, we repeat, 
is but of brief duration. After the ball or the burial, there follows 
a drinking song ; but this facility in passing abruptly from rude to 
formal and polite manners, from the most frantic gayety to the 
most reserved tone of deportment, evinces in these young men 
an unconquerable morality. The student is a gentleman. 

A ball given by the students is a great féte for the ladies of the 
city. There are masters of ceremony who are commissioned to 
give invitations. It may easily be imagined that their choice 
does not fall upon the plainest ladies, and that the select of the 
place are summoned to assist at these pleasant meetings. The 
managers, in black small-clothes and silk stockings, lead the 
quadrilles, regulate the symmetry of the ball, maintain order, and 
supply the ladies with confectionary, punch, mulled wine, &c. 
Should any one of their comrades commit an impropriety, he is 
admonished ; should he repeat it, one of the managers whispers 
into his ear the mystic words, dummer Junge! whereupon the 
offender leaves the hall, and a few days after there is a duel. In 
short, the managers have all the honor of the ball, which amply 
compensates them for the slight inconveniences it may occasion ; 
such as the receiving of half a dozen wounds, and the necessity 
of appearing at the next ball with scarred cheeks, or with two 
fingers missing. At break of day, when the ladies have all with- 
drawn, a sumptuous entertainment, prepared at the expense of 
the society, awaits the dancers, who thus amply indemnify them- 
selves for the géne imposed by a whole night of etiquette and of 
respectful behaviour. 

There is another féte in which the ladies take part. Managers, 
appointed for the purpose, go all over the city, asking of the most 
respectable inhabitants the favor of being allowed to give their 
wives and daughters a sleigh-ride. At the appointed time they 
assemble in the market-place, where the managers, mounted on 
good livery horses, pass in review the assembled sleighs, and point 
out the road to be taken for the race. They start, they crowd 
upon each other, they jostle each other, each one endeavours to 
get before his neighbour at the risk of upsetting, with the frail be- 
ing who sits beside him. It is a frightful mélée, a bizarre and ex- 
citing spectacle, which reminds one of the chariot-races of Greece. 
The victor is entitled to embrace all the ladies who have taken 
part in the race. This business finished, they start afresh, and 
regain the city with the same rapidity. 

Thus these merry youths contribute to the pleasures of the in- 
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habitants of the city, a fact which alone may suffice to explain 
the influence which they exert over its whole population. 

On the arrival of a prince or sovereign, the whole society forms 
a procession to receive him. ‘This procession is conducted by 
marshals chosen from among the seniors. ‘Tight buckskin 
breeches and horseman’s boots, a scarf round the arm, and an 
ostrich feather in the cap, form the grotesque equipment of 
these staff-officers. I forgot the indispensable livery-horse. 
When the cortége arrives in presence of the noble personage, the 
master of ceremonies begins his harangue, which he has com- 
mitted to memory or brought with him in his pocket ; after this, 
a hundred thundering voices sing in chorus, verses composed for 
the occasion. ‘These songs are not always in praise of the trav- 
eller, it sometimes happens that Messieurs the, flotte Burschen 
allow themselves to censure, in verse or in prose, the conduct of 
the sovereigns who visit the university. One example among 
twenty may suffice to give an idea of the audacity of these petty 
despots. Some years ago, the students of a certain university, 
I have forgotten which, learned that the Elector of Hesse-Cassel 
was to pass through their city on his way to a neighbouring state. 
The rather scandalous conduct of this prince, who kept the Coun- 
tess of Reichenbach as his mistress, had wonderfully shocked the 
feelings of the academic population, who pique themselves upon 
being very moral. At the appointed time, a large company of 
students placed themselves in marching order, and awaited the 
arrival of the electoral carriage: no sooner had it reached the 
impatient group, than it was immediately surrounded and arrested. 
In vain the postillion essayed to pass on; the horses were unhar- 
nessed, and the traveller was forced to listen to an address which 
had been prepared for the occasion by one of the seniors. ‘This 
address was a satire upon all the acts of the prince; his immo- 
rality and his tyranny were dwelt upon in the most severe and 
cutting language ; nor was the countess forgotten in the compli- 
ment. Imagine the unfortunate Elector, a mark for the jibes 
and malicious speeches of a set of merciless young men, all 
laughing, singing, and caracoling around him, and insolently braving 
his impotent wrath. At length the carriage was suffered to pass, 
and the prince disappeared, not a little enraged at the strange lec- 
ture he had received. 

A funeral at a university is a touching solemnity. On such an 
occasion the taverns are deserted, and he who should resort to 
them to drink as on other days, would be pointed at; for this is a 
day of mourning, a day of pious recollections. All who bear the 
name of student within the city are required to assist in the fune- 
ral obsequies. ‘The procession moves with slow and silent pace 
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toward the place of repose. It is conducted by marshals dressed 
completely in black, with the exception of the nether garments 
which are white ; riding-boots, and a three-cornered hat covered 
with crape, give them a martial appearance which agrees with a 
ceremony of this kind. The rest of the band are clothed in black. 
The coffin is borne by the most intimate friends of the deceased. 
When this mournful procession has reached the cemetery, a nu- 
merous choir of students strike up a funeral hymn, the chorus of 
which is repeated by the whole band. As soon as the last re- 
sponse is heard, the friends of the dead pronounce his eulogy, 
after which the procession files off in front of the grave; each 
one as he passes throws in a handful of earth saying, “ Be happy!” 
The rest of the day passes off in a peaceful manner, and the 


next is devoted to a festival in honor of the dead!— Excel- 
lent young men! 


Ill. 


Our readers must not expect to find in the in-door life of a 
student a greater degree of stillness and of gravity than is to be 
found in his public intercourse ; they must not suppose that he 
leaves his noisy manners at the tavern; they follow him to his 
lodgings, to his fire-side. ‘There is ever the same passion for 
every thing in the shape of spirituous liquor, the same indepen- 
dence, the same pride, the same disorder. ‘The great, the only 
object of the student, is to live freely and happily ; there is noth- 
ing which he will not do to obtain this end ; in his own room, as 
well as in the midst of the companions of his revels, he is still a 
Bursch, a jolly boy. 

A student in Germany can live as well for six or eight hundred 
francs ($112°50 or $150°00), as our young men in Paris for three 
thousand ($562-50). He has convenient lodgings for a very 
moderate price, his dinner costs him ten sous (about 10 cents), 
and his supper eight. It is evident that he may have something 
to spare for the purpose of buying books or arms, hiring a horse, 
and strictly paying his tavern bills. 

“Come ! let us soil the table of such aone!” This is the phrase 
by which they invite themselves to go and drink punch, alter- 
nately at the house of one or another. To soil the table, that 
is, to do in a small way, what the whole society does daily at their 
great meetings : it is to discuss, to declaim, to drink, to smoke, and 
to sing. When the time comes for vacating their places, they all 
repair to the ale-house, the general rendezvous of the whole con- 
gregation, where each one is required to present himself. 

By a decree of the Faculty of the university the inhabitants of 
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the city are forbidden to give credit to the students for a longer 
space than six months, at the risk of losing their pay. But the 
terror which the latter inspire, is so great, and the dependence of 
the citizens upon them so well understood, that this law has little 
force. A citizen, in whose debt a student remains longer than 
the six months prescribed by law, has no hold upon his debtor. 
The way is open for him to complain to the Faculty, but he dares 
not do it, for it would be the ruin of himself and his family. He 
does not even dare to refuse further credit to the student, if he is 
beloved by his society, and if he swears upon his honor not to 
leave the university without paying his debts. The tradesman 
is obliged to minister to his necessities as before. Should he re- 
fuse to sell to him, the young man would carry his complaint 
to the assembly, where the case is discussed. If the refusal is 
thought to reflect upon the honor of the society, the shop-keeper, 
landlord, or inn-keeper is declared to be proscribed, and then it is 
all over gvith the ill-fated person thus excommunicated. Who- 
ever shall then dare to purchase of him, is also excommunicated 
and banished. At last, it is true, the shopkeeper is reimbursed, 
for the Faculty will not give certificates to any students who have 
debts ; but if the man of business has had to do with a foreign 
student, it is seldom that he can get his pay: the friends of the 
debtor carry him off by night, and convey him with his baggage 
to the nearest university, from which he can reach the frontier 
with safety. In this case the Faculty applies to the parents of 
the fugitive. 

I believe I have already used the word Philistine without hav- 
ing given any interpretation of it. A Philistine, in the estimation 
of a student, is all that is most vile and despicable ; he is an ab- 
ject creature, whose very touch defiles and disgraces, a species of 
ignoble brute, a superfetation of the human race, a wart on the 
face of society, in one word, a citizen. An insult offered to a 
Bursch by a Philistine, must be avenged with wood. The per- 
son thus insulted, in company with two or three witnesses, attacks 
the offender in his house, and cudgels him severely. It is after 
quarrels of this kind, when the civil authority has interfered, or, it 
may be, when an unjust punishment has been inflicted upon a stu- 
dent either by the Faculty or by the civil authorities, that those 
general desertions of the city take place. The most excited 
run through the streets shouting: ‘‘ Comrades, to arms!” The 
alarm is given; each one makes up his bundle, supplies himself 
with money, arms himself to the teeth, and presents himself with 
a knapsack on his back, at the place appointed for the general 
meeting. ‘They leave the city. The Faculty and the citizens 
in great anxiety follow the mutineers, and endeavour by dint of 
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concessions to bring them back. A deputation of the students 
is detached from the rebellious troop to treat with the Fac- 
ulty, with the armed force, with the magistrates of the city, and 
sometimes even with the ministers of government. ‘This deputa- 
tion is always composed of seniors from all the societies ; who, in 
their quality of ambassadors, and in order to figure among the 
Philistines in a style worthy of their honorable constituents, receive 
from the latter a considerable sum of money. ‘The region to 
which the students retire, presents the appearance of a‘ camp. 
Nothing is neglected to ensure the safety of the insurgents. They 
have their scouts and their advanced guards, and the rounds are 
made with military regularity. The fugitives are supplied with 
provisions by the peasants of the neighbouring villages, who bring 
them with alacrity every kind of produce. ‘The civil authorities 
send out a corps of soldiers against them, and a little war begins. 
After a few skirmishes in which the troops fire into the air and re- 
ceive the fire of the youths, the latter succeed in gaining the fron- 
tiers. A part return to their homes, and the rest go to people the 
neighbouring universities. 

The students have also conflicts with the different guilds, oc- 
casioned for the most part by the turbulence of the former, which 
terminate in furious and bloody engagements. It is rare that an 
armed force is not called in to put an end to these unhappy contests. 

If I had attempted more order in my sketches, I should 
reproach myself for not having spoken of the division of the stu- 
dents into societies ; of the different titles of these societies, and 
of the kind of government to which they are subjected. I shall 
content myself with merely naming those which have no distinc- 
tive character, reserving the privilege of dwelling more at length 
on the purpose and the particular customs of the most important 
of them all. 

There are societies of the Rhenish, of Saxo-Prussians, of 
Hessians, of Westphalians, of Swedes, and a Concordia ; all these 
associations have nearly the same regulations and the same cus- 
toms. ‘There is a rivalry among them, but all unite on certain 
occasions, that is to say, whenever their common interests are in 
danger. But there is one society, mysterious, powerful through 
its morality and its intelligence, and formidable through its heroic 
courage and its blind devotedness : this is the society of the Virtu- 
ous Elect. Universally persecuted in Germany, on account of its 
supposed political tenets, this association has never yet been bro- 
ken up, but has preserved itself secure to this day in the bosom of 
the Tugendbund,* of which it forms the core, and to which its 





{* Society of the Virtuous. } 
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existence is but little known. Admission to the society of the 
Elect is very difficult. It requires irreproachable conduct in 
all respects, steady application to study, and well-approved desert. 
The candidate is required, moreover, to have spent two years at 
the university, to have been burnt as for, and to have never re- 
fused a duel. If, at the general recruiting, which takes place 
every year, a member of the Elect has observed any youth pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, superior intelligence, knowl- 
edge, courage, and firmness, the other members, apprized of this 
precious treasure, form a friendship with the young candidate, 
who feels himself not a little honored by the confidence of his 
superiors, all men of talent and valor. Always in the society of 
seniors, seated near them in the general meetings, the young stu- 
dent never suspects the designs of his decoyers. He hears with 
enthusiasm their dreams of universal happiness, and by degrees 
is exalted to the highest pitch. ‘Then the existence of the soci- 
ety of the Elect in the bosom of the “ Society of the Virtuous ” 
is revealed to him. It may be supposed that he does not need 
many entreaties to induce him to join it. When admitted, he is 
called upon to take the oath ; it is a repetition of that which was 
administered to him when he laid aside the for. He swears, with 
his hand extended over two swords crossing each other, and a 
death’s head, always to conduct himself as a brave and loyal 
student, and to aid and protect the unfortunate; but to this oath 
another is added, — he swears to hate tyrants and to devote himself 
entirely to the cause of liberty. 

The Elect are in no wise distinguished from the other students ; 
they take part in all their studies, and join in all their grotesque 
customs. The object of these young enthusiasts is to maintain 
the Society of the Virtuous in its original purity, and to lead its 
members, by an influence of which they are unconscious, in the 
right way. ‘They think themselves superior to their fellow stu- 
dents of other societies, because the greater part of them have 
distinguished themselves in the various pursuits which they have 
embraced, and have acquired some celebrity. The crimes laid to 
the charge of these new Illuminati, are their mysterious meetings, 
their reading proscribed books, seditious writings, and satirical 
poetry, and lastly the affair of Sand. On these accounts, the 
governments have persecuted them with every kind of vexation. 
Some have been shut up in the dungeons of fortresses, to pay 
the penalty of their enthusiasm, or rather of the unpardonable crime 
of having worn the black, yellow, and red ribbon upon their breasts. 
The union which exists among the Societies of the Virtuous, and 
especially among the Elect, over all Germany, their frequent 
travels, and their singular costume, have given them a celebrity 
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which is not justified by the nature of their pursuits. Every 
where decried, on account of the revolutionary principles which 
they are supposed to hold, they find enemies even in the universi- 
ties themselves, where they are almost always at open war with 
other societies. Sometimes this association proscribes en masse 
all its rivals, and they return the proscription. Then all relations 
both hostile and friendly are suspended. But when the proscrip- 
tion is repealed, it becomes necessary to settle old quarrels, and 
duels succeed each other almost without interruption, for several 
days. ‘These duels are often conducted with dreadful ferocity : 
a combatant has been seen to. swallow the end of his adversary’s 
nose, to prevent its being sewed on again. 

The Society of the Elect prides itself more than any other 
upon its morality and delicacy. Whenever one of its members 
is known to make frequent visits toa young female, he is accused 
of effeminacy, of sensuality ; if he persists, the leaders call upon 
him to explain his views in regard to the lady, and unless he de- 
clares that he has no object but marriage in view in courting her, 
he is excluded from the society, and sometimes banished with dis- 
grace. In a word, all that is opposed to honor and to good mor- 
als is reproved by these young Puritans of twenty. Theft, 
especially, is held in great abomination by them. Whoever 
offends in this way is challenged by the seniors, and in case he 
does not succumb, is publicly expelled from the university. 

This reminds us of an old tradition of the university of Jena, 
which we shall take the liberty of reciting. Schiller finished his 
studies in that city ; he was poor, and lived, like other students 
without fortune, at the expense of the Society. One day, by the 
instigation of the devil, he robbed the treasury of the Society and 
disappeared. ‘There was great excitement in the little common- 
wealth. Where is the rogue? In what direction has he fled? 
It was learned that he had taken refuge in Weimar with his friend 
Goethe. A meeting was held, the case was debated, it was re- 
solved to repair to Weimar. The thief is discovered and seized ; 
what is to be done with him? ‘“ You are a poet, you have emptied 
our treasury, write a play and you will fill it again.” A short 
time after this, The Robbers appeared.* 





[* This scandalous story is inconsistent with the facts in Schiller’s Life. 
He was educated at Stuttgard, and was never a student at Jena. He was 
not acquainted with Goethe till some years after the publication of “Tlie 
Robbers.” This play was written and published at Stuttgard. If the story 
be not a mere fabrication, it perhaps had its origin in Schiller’s clandestine 
flight from Stuttgard, and the circumstances attending it. He says in one 
of his letters, “I had near two hundred florins of debt in Stuttgard, which 
I could not pay ;” and says that he had looked forward to his new play 
(“ Don Carlos”) as a means of discharging it. See the letter in the Ap- 
pendix to Carlysle’s “ Life of Schiller.”] 
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A few lines more and our picture will be complete. It remains 
to exhibit the student on his travels. 

As the vacation draws near, several of the “ jolly youths” hold 
meetings to arrange the plan of their excursions. The caravan 
generally consists of a student of medicine, a philologian, a jurist, 
a geologist, a draughtsman, and an indigent student, whose trav- 
elling expenses are defrayed from the common purse. There is 
moreover a treasurer, whose business it is to provide for the wants 
of the company, to make bargains, &c. ‘They begin their jour- 
ney. Each pilgrim carries upon his back a knapsack, containing 
his clothes, and other necessaries; and supports his steps by a 
sword-cane shod with iron. ‘They visit Italy, Hungary, Norway, 
Russia, the mouths of the Rhine and the Danube, Spain, England, 
and France. All that is curious and interesting in these countries 
is carefully explored. Wherever the travellers come, but espe- 
cially in Germany, Norway, and the Tyrol, the people are eager to 
entertain them. Magistrates and clergymen emulate each other in 
showing them hospitality. When they arrive at a university, they 
are the guests of their society ; for several days, there is nothing 
but pleasure and dissipation ; and when they depart, they are sup- 
plied with money sufficient to carry them to another university, 
where the same cordial hospitality awaits them. ‘There is no in- 
stance of a university’s refusing to show this hospitality. It is 
everywhere considered as a sacred duty; and any university 
which should withhold it, would be proscribed by all the rest. 

Sometimes the travellers separate on their route ; two take the 
road to Hungary, two more proceed to Switzerland, and the rest 
travel to Italy, or some other country. It is seldom that they 
choose France for their goal; they find that there is too much 
selfishness with us, and are greatly afraid of dying with hunger 
upon our roads ; but one may often meet with them in Strasburg, 
where they are well entertained. 

Thus, whether rich or poor, every German student is enabled to 
travel. We have known one, who set out from Hamburg without 
a sous, visited the whole of Italy, as far as Naples, and returned 
by way of Marseilles and Switzerland to the point from which 
he started. 

When, at last, the “‘ jolly boy ” has completed his studies, a new 
world awaits him, the world of civilization, the world of his age. 
But, before bidding adieu to the university, it behooves him once 
more, for the last time, to give proof that he has not ceased to be 
a brave and jovial student. The Society invites him eo tawenera 
entertainment, during which it is difficult for him to preserve his 
reason. When the repast is finished, the company mount their 
horses or their vehicles, and a carriage, filled with musicians, heads 
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the procession. ‘They scour the city, singing songs, which set 
forth, in burlesque verses, the miserable condition which awaits the 
new Philistine. Thus they escort him to a distance of some 
leagues. ‘There the procession halts, and partakes of another 
banquet. This time they get drunk in good earnest ; and it is not 
till after several hours, that is to say, when the fumes of the beer 
begin to pass off, that the jovial band press, for the last time, the 
hand of the aged Bursch, and return singing to the university. 





Art. V.— ROYAL INTELLECTUAL BAZAAR. 


[The following amusing extract is from an article in “The Atheneum,” 
No. 328, upon a work, _— published by Mr. John Martin, entitled “A Bio- 
graphical Catalogue of Books Privately Printed.” — Epp.] 


Tue mention of fashionable circles has brought to our recollec- 
tion a clever literary trifle, written by a lady of plebeian origin, 
but now united to a peer, which had for its avowed object, the im- 
provement of those circles. It was privately printed about three 
years ago ; but as it consisted of only a single sheet octavo, it has 
escaped the notice of Mr. Martin. It was entitled a “‘ Prospectus 
of a Plan forthe Improvement of the Fashionable Circles,” by the 
establishment of what the noble authoress calls “a Royal Intel- 
lectual Bazaar.”’ It isa very pleasant and good-humored, though 
satirical, jeu d’esprit ; and as there can be no reasonable objection 
to a more widely extended knowledge of its contents, we shall not 
scruple to make a quotation or two from it, to show still farther 
that the public sometimes sustains a loss by confined circulation 
of productions of merit. Explaining the purpose of opening the 
** Royal Intellectual Bazaar,” the tract thus commences : — 


“It has long been a subject of reasonable lamentation amongst 
those who have the advantage of frequenting the very highest cir- 
cles of fashion, that that most useful and necessary article of con- 
sumption, small talk, or polite conversation, has, for want of proper 
care and cultivation, fallen grievously into disrepute, so that the 
designation itself bears with it the stamp of ridicule. Great wits 
will not descend to talk small, and the small talk of fools is too 
insignificant to be tolerated. 

“We appeal to a judicious public, whether a plan might not be 
devised to furnish the first mentioned class with smaller (and 
more current) ideas than those which they are themselves in the 
habit of conceiving ; and the second with such as may soar some- 
what above their ordinary flight. Thus the two extremities would 
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be brought nearer to each other, and both would amalgamate bet- 
ter with the great mass of moderate intellect, which occupies the 
middle space between them. 

“* A joint-stock company has, therefore, been formed, with a suf- 
ficient fund of ideas to produce, at fair and reasonable prices, such 
topics, anecdotes, jokes, criticisms, &c., as may, when got into 
general circulation, very materially tend to improve and enliven the 
intellectual atmosphere of that hallowed and unattainable sphere, 
which is viewed at a distance with admiration and envy, but which 
is found, on a nearer approach, to be encumbered with fogs and va- 
pors, as dense, heavy, and oppressive as those which envelope and 
obscure this physical atmosphere of the great chaos which furnishes 
the atoms of which it is composed.” 


To this succeeds a list of goods, to be sold at this new Bazaar, 
with the prices affixed. We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure 
of extracting a sample or two: — 


“Criticisms on the Fine Arts, in packets, each containing fifteen 
well-turned sentences. Those on music will be accompanied by 
the first two bars of fine popular airs by Rossini and Weber, for 
such purchasers as can hum atune. Those on painting will have 
in the packet twelve technical terms of art, and the names of six- 
teen of the great artists of the Italian and Flemish schools, to be 
introduced by the purchaser as opportunities may offer. — 1s. 6d. 
each packet. 

“Platitudes for balls, &c., adapted to pleasing insipid young 
ladies, and military whiskered dandies, — a remarkably cheap arti- 
cle, to be sold wholesale in large bags, each containing about 250 
sentences. N. B. One bag would’ serve all the subaltern officers 
of a regiment through two sets of Almacks, and might be available 
at second hand in country quarters. — Is. 3d. per bag. 

“French phrases meaning nothing, but being dexterously intro- 
duced according to the accompanying paper of directions, affording 
a pleasing and elegant polish to polite conversation. — Just import- 
ed from Paris in bottles. It is requested that the sealing-wax 
should not be removed from the corks till the last moment, as the 
spirit is so subtile that it quickly evaporates. — 5s. per bottle.” 


These are followed by other commodities of a similar kind, ar- 
ranged under sundry heads, all the items being drawn up with 
equal taste and spirit. The subsequent are among those “ for 
the use of travellers.” 


‘** Sarcasms on the want of taste in England. 

**Do. on English climate. 

“Do. on every thing English. 

‘** Rhapsodies on every thing foreign. 

“The four last articles are sold at the low rate of Is. 6d. per 
thousand. N. B. Two gentlemen, who have been considerable 
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purchasers of these goods, have been elected members of the 
Travellers’ Club, without having been farther from London than 
Epping Forest.” 





[From “ The New Monthly Magazine,” No. 158.] 


Arr. VI.—SCENES FROM THE ALCESTIS OF ALFIERI. 


BY MRS. HEMANS,. 


Tue “ Alcestis” of Alfieri is said to have been the last tragedy 
he composed, and is distinguished, in a remarkable degree, by that 
tenderness of which his former works present so few examples, 
It would appear as if the pure and exalted affection, by which the 
impetuosity of his fiery spirit was ameliorated during the latter 
years of his life, had impressed its whole character on this work, 
as a record of that domestic happiness, in whose bosom his heart 
at length found a resting-place. Most of his earlier writings bear 
witness to that “ fever at the core,” that burning impatience of 
restraint, and those incessant and untamable aspirations after a 
wider sphere of action, by which his youth was consumed ; but 
the poetry of “ Alcestis”’ must find its echo in every heart which 
has known the power of domestic ties, or felt the bitterness of 
their dissolution. ‘The interest of the piece, however, though en- 
tirely domestic, is not for a moment allowed to languish, nor does 
the conjugal affection which forms the main-spring of the action, 
ever degenerate into the pastoral insipidity of Metastasio. The 
character of Alcestis herself, with all its lofty fortitude, heroic af- 
fection, and subdued anguish, powerfully recalls to our imagination 
the calm and tempered majesty distinguishing the masterpieces of 
Greek scuipture, in which'the expression of mental or bodily suf- 
fering is never allowed to transgress the limits of beauty and sub- 
limity. The union of dignity and affliction impressing more than 
earthly grandeur on the countenance of Niobe, would be, perhaps, 
the best illustration of this analogy. 

The following scene, in which Alcestis announces to Pheres, 
the father of Admetus, the terms upon which the oracle of Del- 
phi has declared that his son may be restored, has seldom been 
surpassed by the author, even in his most celebrated productions. 
It is, however, to be feared that little of its beauty can be trans- 
fused into translation, as the severity of a style so completely 
devoid of imagery must render it dependent, for many incommuni- 
cable attractions, upon the melody of the original language. 
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ScEeNEs FRoM THE “ AtcesTIs”’ oF ALFIERI. 
Act. I.— Scene II. 


Atcestis. PHEREs. 


Aucestis. Weep thou no more. —O thonarch, dry thy tears, 
For know, he shall not die; not now shall Fate 
Bereave thee of thy son. 

PHEREs. What mean thy words ? 
Hath then Apollo — is there then a hope 2 

Aucestis. Yes, hope for thee, — hope, by the voice pronounced 
From the prophetic cave. Nor would I yield 
To other lips the tidings, meet alone 
For thee to hear from mine. 


PuEREs. But say, oh! say, 
Shall, then, my son be spared ? 
ALCESTIs. He shall, to thee. 


Thus hath Apollo said, — Alcestis thus 
Confirms the oracle ; be thou secure. 
Pueres. Oh sounds of joy! He lives! 
ALCESTIs. But not for this; 
Think not that e’en for this the stranger, joy, 
Shall yet revisit these devoted walls. 
Pueres. Can there be grief when, from his bed of death, 
Admetus rises? What deep mystery lurks 
Within thy words? What mean’st thou ? Gracious Heaven ! 
Thou, whose deep love is all his own, who hearest 
The tidings of his safety, and dost bear 
Transport and life in that glad oracle 
To his despairing sire; thy cheek is tinged 
With death, and on thy pure, ingenuous brow 
To the brief lightning of a sudden joy 
Shades dark as night succeed, and thou art wrapt 
In troubled silence. Speak! oh! speak ! 
ALCcEsTIS. The gods 
Themselves have limitations to their power, 
Impassable, eternal ; and their will 
Resists not the tremendous laws of fate: 
Nor small the boon they grant thee in the life 
Of thy restored Admetus. 
PuerEs. In thy looks 
There is expression more than in thy words, 
Which thrills my shuddering heart. Declare, what terms 
Can render fatal to thyself and us 
The rescued life of him thy soul adores ? 
Aucestis. O, father! could my silence aught avail 
To keep that fearful secret from thine ear, 
Still should it rest unheard till all fulfilled 
Were the dread sacrifice. But vain the wish ; 
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And since too soon, too well, it must be known, 
Hear it from me. 

PueEres. Through all my curdling veins 
Runs a cold, death-like horror ; and I feel 
I am not all a father. In my heart 
Strive many deep affections. Thee I love, 

O fair and high-souled consort of my son! 
More than a daughter ; and thine infant race, 
The cherished hope and glory of my age; 
And, unimpaired by time, within my breast, 
High, holy, and unalterable love, 

For her, the partner of my cares and joys, 
Dwells pure and perfect yet. Bethink thee, then, 
In what suspense, what agony of fear, 

I wait thy words ; for well, too well, I see 
Thy lips are fraught with fatal auguries 
To some one of my race. 

ALcESTIS. Death hath his rights, 
Of which not e’en the great Supernal Powers 
May hope to rob him. By his ruthless hand, 
Already seized, the noble victim lay, 

The heir of empire, in his glowing prime 

And noon-day struck ; — Admetts, the revered, 
The blessed, the loved, by all who owned his sway, 
By his illustrious parents, by the realms 
Surrounding his, —and oh! what need to add, 
How much by his Alcestis? Such was he, 
Already in the unsparing grasp of death, 
Withering, a certain prey. Apollo thence 

Hath snatched him, and another in his stead, 
Although not an equal, — (who can equal him ?) — 
Must fall a voluntary sacrifice. 

Another of his lineage, or to him 

By closest bonds united, must descend 

To the dark realm of Orcus in his place, 

Who thus alone is saved. 


PHEREs. What doI hear ? 
Woe to us, woe ! — what victim ? — who shall be 
Accepted in his stead? 

ALCESTIS. The dread exchange 


E’en now, O father! hath been made; the prey 
Is ready, nor is wholly worthless him 
For whom ’t is freely offered. Nor wilt thou, 
Oh mighty goddess of the infernal shades! 
Whose image sanctifies this threshold floor, 
Disdain the victim. 

PHeEREs. All prepared the prey ! 
And to our blood allied! O heaven! — and yet 
Thou bad’st me weep no more ! 
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ALcESTISs. Yes, thus I said, 
And thus again I say, — thou shalt not weep 
Thy son’s, nor I deplore my husband’s doom. 

Let him be saved, and other sounds of woe, 

Less deep, less mournful far, shall here be heard, 

Than those his death had caused. With some few tears, 
But brief, and mingled with a gleam of joy, 

E’en while the involuntary tribute lasts, 

The victim shall be honored, who resigned 

Life for Admetus. Wouldst thou know the prey, — 
The vowed, the willing, the devoted one, 

Offered and hallowed to the infernal gods, — 

Father ! ’tis I. 

PuEREs. What hast thou done? O heaven! 
What hast thou done? And think’st thou he is saved 
By such a compact? Think’st thou he can live 
Bereft of thee? Of thee, bis light of life, 

His very soul ! — Of thee, beloved far more 

Than his loved parents, — than his children more, 
More than himself! — Oh! no, it shall not be! 
Thou perish, O Alcestis! in the flower 

Of thy young beauty ;— perish, and destroy 

Not him, not him alone, but us, but all, 

Who as a child adore thee! Desolate 

Would be the throne, the kingdom, reft of thee. 
And think’st thou not of those, whose tender years 
Demand thy care? —thy children! think of them ! 
O thou, the source of each domestic joy, — 

Thou, in whose life alone Admetus lives, — 

His glory, his delight, thou shalt not die, 

While I can die for thee '— Me, me alone, 

The oracle demands — a withered stem, 

Whose task, whose duty is, for him to die. 

My race is run ; — the fulness of my years, 

The faded hopes of age, and all the love 

Which hath its dwelling in a father’s heart, 

And the fond pity, half with wonder blent, 
Inspired by thee, whose youth with heavenly gifts 
So richly is endowed, — all, all unite 

To grave in adamant the just decree, 

That I must die. But thou —I bid thee live! 
Pheres commands thee, O Alcestis! live ! 

Ne’er, ne’er shall woman’s youthful love surpass 
An aged sire’s devotedness. 

ALCESTIS. I know 

Thy lofty soul, thy fond paternal love ; 
Pheres, I know them well, and not in vain 
Strove to anticipate their high resolves. 

But if in silence I have heard thy words, 
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Now calmly list to mine, and thou shalt own 
They may not be withstood. 

PHERES. What canst thou say 
Which I should hear? I go, resolved to save 
Him who, with thee, would perish: —to the shrine 
E’en now I fly. 

ALcEsTIs. Stay, stay thee! ’t is too late. 
Already hath consenting Proserpine, 
From the remote abysses of her realms, 
Heard and accepted the terrific vow 
Which binds me, with indissoluble ties, 
To death. And I am firm, and well I know 
None can deprive me of the awful right 
That vow hath won. 
Yes! thou mayst weep my fate, 
Mourn for me, father! but thou canst not blame 
My lofty purpose. Oh! the more endeared 
My life by every tie, the more I feel 
Death’s bitterness, the more my sacrifice 
Is worthy of Admetus. I descend 
To the dim shadowy regions of the dead 
A guest more honored. 

* * * * * 


In thy presence here 
Again I utter the tremendous vow, 
Now more than half fulfilled. I feel, I know 
Its dread effects. Through all my burning veins 
The insatiate fever revels. Doubt is o’er. 
The Monarch of the Dead hath heard ; — he calls, 
He summons me away, and thou art saved, 
O my Admetus ! 


In the opening of the third act, Alcestis enters, with her son 
Eumeles and her daughter, to complete the sacrifice, by dying at 
the feet of Proserpine’s statue. ‘The following scene ensues be- 
tween her and Admetus : — 


Avcestis. Here, O my faithful handmaids! at the feet 

Of Proserpine’s dread image spread my couch, 
For I myself, e’en now, must offer here 
The victim she requires. And you, meanwhile, 
My children! seek your sire. Behold him there, 
Sad, silent, and alone. But through his veins 
Health’s genial current flows once more, as free 
As in his brightest days: and he shall live, 
Shall live for you. Go, hang upon his neck, 
And with your innocent encircling arms 
Twine round him fondly. 

EvcMELEs. Can it be indeed, 
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Father, loved father! that we see thee thus 
Restored? What joy is ours! 
ADMETUS. There is no joy ! 
Speak noi of joy! away, away! my grief 
Is wild and desperate ; cling to me no snore ! 
1 know not of affection, and 1 feel 
No more a father. 
EuMELEs. Oh! what words are these ? 
Are we no more thy children? Are we not 
Thine own? Sweet sister ! twine around his neck 
More close ; he must return the fond embrace. 
Apvmetts. Oh children! Oh my children! to my soul 
Your innocent words and kisses are as darts 
That pierce it to the quick. can no more 
Sustain the bitter conflict. Every spund 
Of your soft accents but too well recalls 
The voice which was the music of my life. 
Alcestis! my Alcestis! — was she not, 
Of all her sex, the flower? Was woman e’er 
Adored like her before? Yet this is she, 
The cold of heart, the ungrateful, who hath left 
Her husband and her infants! ‘This is she, 
© my deserted children! who at once 
Bereaves you of your parents. 
ALCESTIS. Woe is me! 
1 hear the bitter and reproachful cries 
Of my despairing lord. With life’s last powers, 
Oh! let me strive to soothe him still. Approach, 
My handmaids, raise me, and support my steps 
To the distracted mourner. Bear me hence, 
That he may hear and see me. 
AbMETUs. Is it thou ? 
And do I see thee still? And com’st thou thus 
To comfort me, Alcestis? Must J hear 
Thy dying accents thus? Alas! return 
To thy sad couch, return! °T is meet for me 
There by thy side for ever to remain. 
Aucestis. For me thy care is vain. Though meet for thee — 
Apmetus. O voice! O looks of death! are these, are these, 
Thus darkly shrouded with mortality ! 
The eyes that were the sunbeams and the life 
Of my fond soul! Alas.! how faint a ray 
Falls from their faded orbs, so brilliant once, 
Upon my drooping brow! How heavily, 
With what a weight of death, thy languid voice 
Sinks on my heart! too faithful far, too fond, 
Alcestis! thou art dying — and for me! 
* * * * * 


Alcestis! and thy feeble hand supports 
VOL. I1V.—NO. I. 13 
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With its last power, supports my sinking head, 
E’en now, while death is on thee! Oh! the touch 
Rekindles tenfold frenzy in my heart. 
I rush, I fly impetuous to the shrine, 
The image of yon ruthless deity, 
Impatient for her prey. Before thy death, 
There, there, I too, self-sacrificed, will fall. 

* * * * * 


Vain is each obstacle, — in vain the gods 

Themselves would check my fury ; I am lord 

Of my own days; and thus I swear 
ALCESTIS. Yes! swear, 

Admetus! for thy children, to sustain 

The load of life. All other impious vows, 

Which thou, a rebel to the sovereign will 

Of those who rule on high, might’st dareto form 

Within thy breast, thy lip, by them enchained, 

Would vainly seek to utter. Seest thou not, 

It is from them the inspiration flows, 

Which in my language breathes? They lend me power, 

They bid me through thy strengthened soul transfuse 

High courage, noble constancy. Submit, 

Bow down to them thy spirit. Be thou calm, 

Be near me, —aid me. Inthe dread extreme 

To which I now approach, from whom but thee 

Should comfort be derived? Afflict me not, 

In such an hour, with anguish worse than death, 

O faithful and beloved! support me still ! 








Arr. VII.— MISCELLANEOUS POETRY. 
[From “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” for February.] 
PRISONERS’ EVENING SERVICE.—A SCENE OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION.* 
BY MRS. HEMANS, 
Scene, — Prison of the Luxembourg, in Paris, during the Reign of 
Terror. 
D’ Ausiene, an aged Royalist. — Buancue, his Daughter, a young 


girl. 
Buiancne. What was our doom, my father ?—JIn thine arms 
I lay unconsciously through that dread hour. 





* The last days of two prisoners in the Luxembourg, Sillery, and La 
Souru, so affectingly described by Helen Maria Williams, in her Letters 
from France, gave rise to this little scene. — These two victims had com- 
posed a little hymn, which they every night sung together in a low and 
restrained voice. 
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Tell me the sentence ! — Could our judges look, 
Without relenting, on thy silvery hair? 

Was there not mercy, father ?— Will they not 
Hasten us to our home ? 


D’ AvBIGNE. Yes, my poor child! 
They send us home. 
BLANCHE. Oh! shall we gaze again 


On the bright Loire ?— Will the old hamlet-spire, 
And the grey turret of our own chateau, 

Look forth to greet us through the dusky elms? 
Will the kind voices of our villagers, 

The loving laughter in their children’s eyes, 
Welcome us back at last ?— But how is this ? 

— Father! thy glance is clouded, — on thy brow 
There sits no joy! 

D’ AvBiGneE. Upon my brow, dear girl, 
There sits, I trust, such deep and solemn peace, 
As may befit the Christian, who receives 
And recognises, in submissive awe, 

The summons of his God. 


BLANCHE. Thou dost not mean — 
— No, no! it cannot be! — Didst thou not say 
They sent us home? 

D’ AvBiene. Where is the spirit’s home ! — 


Oh! most of all, in these dark evil days, 

Where should it be, — but in that world serene, 
Beyond the sword’s reach, and the tempest’s power, — 
Where, but in Heaven. 


BLANCHE. My father ! 

D’ AvBIGNE. We must die. 
We must look up to God, and calmly die. 
— Come to my heart, and weep there ! — for awhile 


Give Nature’s passion way, then brightly rise 
In the still courage of a woman’s heart ! 
Do I not know thee ?— Do I ask too much 
From mine own noble Blanche ? 
BuancuE (falling on his bosom.) Oh! clasp me fast! 
Thy trembling child !— Hide, hide me in thine arms — 


Father ! ° 
D’Avusiene. Alas! my flower, thou ’rt young to go, 
Young, and so fair! — Yet were it worse, methinks, 


To leave thee where the gentle and the brave, 
The loyal-hearted and the chivalrous, 

And they that loved their God, have all been swept 
Like the sere leaves away. — For them no hearth 
Through the wide land was left inviolate, 

No altar holy ; therefore did they fall, 

Rejoicing to depart. — The soil is steeped 

In noble blood ; the temples are gone down, 
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The voice of prayer is hushed, or fearfully 
Muttered, like sounds of guilt. — Why, who would live ? 
Who hath not panted, as a dove, to flee, 
To quit for ever the dishonored soil, 
The burdened air ?— Our God upon the cross, — 
Our king upon the scaffold,* — let us think 
Of these, -— and fold endurance to our hearts, 
And bravely die! 

BLANcHuE. A dark and fearful way ! 
An evil doom for thy dear honored head! 
©! thou, the kind, the gracious! — whom all eyes 
Blessed as they looked upon! — Speak yet again, — 
Say, will they part us? 


D’ AuBIGNE. No, my Blanche; in death 
We shall not be divided. 
BLANCHE. Thanks to God! 


He by thy glance will aid me ; — ! shall see 
His light before me to the last. — And when — 
— Oh! pardon these weak shrinkings of thy child ! — 
When shall the hour befall ? 
D’ AusIGnr. Oh! swiftly now, 
And snddenly, with brief, dread interval, 
Comes down the mortal stroke. — But of that hour 
As yet J know not.— Each low throbbing pulse 
Of the quick pendulum may usher in 
Eternity ! 
BuiancueE (kneeling before him.) My father ! lay thy hand 
On thy poor Blanche’s head, and once again 
Bless her with thy deep voice of tenderness, 
Thus breathing saintly courage through her soul, 
Ere we are called. 


D’ Aupiene. If T may speak through tears ! 
— Well may I bless thee, fondly, fervently, 
Child of my heart! — thou who didst look on me 


With thy lost mother’s angel-eyes of love! 

Thou that hast been a brightness in my path, 

A guest of Heaven unto my lonely soul, 

A stainless lily in my widowed house, 

There springing up, — with soft light round thee shed, — 
For immortality ! — Meek child of God ! 

I bless thee — He will bless thee !— In his love 

He calls thee now from this rude, stormy world, 

To thy Redeemer’s breast. — And thou wilt die, 





* A Frefich royalist officer, dying upon a field of battle, and hearing 
some one near him uttering the most plaintive lamentations, turned to- 
wards the sufferer, and thus addressed him:—“ My friend, whoever you 
may be, remember that your God expired upon the cross,—your king 
upon the scaffold, — and he who now speaks to you has had his limbs shot 
from under him. — Meet your fate as becomes a man.” 
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As thou hast lived, — my duteous, holy Blanche ! 
In trusting and serene submissiveness, 
Humble, yet full of Heaven. 
Buancne (rising.) Now is there strength 
Infused through all my spirit. — T can rise 
And say, —‘* Thy will be done! ” 
D’AuBtGNe (pointing upwards.) Seest thou, my child, 
Yon faint light in the west? The signal-star 
Of our due vesper-service, gleaming in 
Through the close dungeon-grating ! — Fearfully 
It seems to quiver ; yet shall this night pass, 
This night alone, without the lifted voice 
Of adoration in our narrow cell, 
As if unworthy Fear or wavering Faith 
Silenced the strain? —- No! let it waft to Heaven 
The Prayer, the Hope, of poor Mortality, 
In its dark hour once more! — And we will sleep — 
Yes, calmly sleep, when our last rite is closed. 


( They sing together.) 
PRISONERS’ EVENING HYMN. 


We see no more, in thy pure skies, 

How soft, O God! the sunset dies ; 

How every colored hill and wood 

Seems melting in the golden flood : 

Yet, by the precious memories won 

From bright hours now for ever gone, 

Father! o’er all thy works, we know, 

Thou still art shedding Beauty’s glow ; 

Still touching every cloud and tree 

With glory, eloquent of Thee ; 

Still feeding all thy flowers with light, 

Though Man hath barred it from our sight. 
We know Thou reign’st, the Unchanging One, the All-Just, 
And bless thee still with free and boundless trust! 


We read no more, O God! thy ways 

On Earth, in these wild, evil days. 

The rod in the oppressor’s hand 

Is ruler of the weeping land ; 

Fallen are the faithful and the pure, 

No shrine is spared, no hearth secure. 
Yet, by the deep voice from the Past, 
Which tells us, these things cannot last ; 
And by the Hope which finds no ark, 
Save in thy breast, when storms grow dark ; 
We trust Thee ! — As the sailor knows 
That in its place of bright repose 

His pole-star burns, though mist and cloud 
May veil it with a midnight shroud, 
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We know Thou reign’st ! — All Holy One, All-Just ! 
And bless Thee still with Love’s own boundless trust. 


We feel no more that aid is nigh, 
When our faint hearts within us die. 
We suffer, — and we know our doom 
Must be one suffering till the tomb. 
Yet, by the anguish of Thy Son 
When his last hour came darkly on; 
By his dread cry, the air which rent 
In terror of abandonment ; 
And by his parting word, which rose 
Through Faith, victorious o’er all woes ; 
We know that Thou mayst wound, mayst break 
The spirit, but wilt ne’er forsake! 
Sad suppliants whom our brethren spurn, 
In our deep need to Thee we turn : 

To whom but thee? — All-Merciful, All-Just ! 

In Life, in Death, we yield Thee boundless trust! 





[From “ The Literary Gazette,” No. 888.] 


ON THE EARLY DEATH OF ERNEST FRIES, THE CELEBRATED 
GERMAN LANDSCAPE-PAINTER.* 


BY G. P. R. JAMES. 


I uive, I live !— restrain those tears, 
Or give them to some other claim ; 
I live! unto immortal years 
My works shall bear a deathless name. 


I live !— in every line my hand 

Has traced of many a distant shore ; 
My fame imperishing shall stand, 

Till art and feeling be no more. 


Thus still for the wide world I live, 
And for the friends beloved and dear, 

Whose pleasant task it was to give 
Sunshine to my existence here. 





* Ernest Fries, upon whom these lines are written by our distinguished 
friend Mr. James, was called the German Claude. They have been trans- 
lated and re-translated in Germany ; for Fries was much beloved, and his 

ictures, which are rare, have risen so much in value since his death, that 
his poor father was obliged to give, for a very small one, a premium of five 
hundred florins above the sum for which it had been sold a week before. 
— Ed. L. G. 
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For them I surely cannot die, 
While blessed memory guards the past ; 
In vain the days, the years shall fly, — 
Their love will days and years outlast. 


I live, I live! I cannot die ! 
Long with each lovely spot around, 
Linked by some fine, mysterious tie, 
My living spirit shall be found. 


Believe, — though I am seen no more 

’Midst scenes and friends I loved the best, — 
Believe me gone to some far shore, 

Of nature’s beauties still in quest. 


And so it is! afar I fly 
To witness face to face, and clear, 
That loveliness beyond the sky, 
Whose dim reflection rapt me here : 


To know the essence of bright things, 
And feel the deep, mysterious soul, 
That lived in grand imaginings, 
Revel unchained by earth’s control ! 


I live, I live !— They never die 
Whose aspirations seek the light! — 
To think it, were but blasphemy, — 
I live, I live! in God’s own sight. 





[From “ The Court Magazine,” No. 21.] 


SONG OF THE IRISH PEASANT WIFE. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


Come, Patrick, clear up the storms on your brow ; 

You were kind to me once, — will you frown on me now? 
Shall the storm settle here when from Heaven it departs ; 
And the cold from without find its way to our hearts ? 
No, Patrick, no surely, the wintriest weather 

Is easily borne, — while we bear it together ! 


Though the rain ’s dropping through from the roof to the floor, 
And the wind whistles free where there once was a door ; 

Can the rain, or the snow, or the storm wash away 

All the warm vows we made in love’s early day? 

No, Patrick, no surely, the dark, stormy weather 

Is easily borne, — so we bear it together ! 
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When you stole out to woo me, when labor was done, 
And the day that was closing to us seemed begun, — 
Did we care if the sunset was bright on the flowers, 

Or if we crept out amid darkness and showers? 

No, Patrick, we talked while we braved the wild weather 
Of all we could bear, — if we bore it together. 


Soon, soon, will these dark, dreary days be gone by, 

And our hearts be lit up with a beam from the sky: 

Oh! lei not our spirits, embittered with pain, 

Be dead to the sunshine that comes to us then: 

Heart in heart, — hand in hand, — let us welcome the weather, 
And, sunshine or storm, we will bear it together ! 





[From “ The Atheneum,” No. 319.] 


TO A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAGE. 


Wuart makes a happy wedlock? What has fate 
Not given to thee in thy well-chosen mate ? 
Good sense, — good humor ; — these are trivial things, 
Dear M , that each trite encomiast sings. 
But she hath these, and more. A mind exempt 
From every low-bred passion, where contempt, 
Nor envy, nor detraction, ever found 
A harbour yet; an understanding sound ; 
Jusi views of right and wrong ; perception full 
Of the deformed, and of the beautiful, 
Tn life and manners: wit above her sex, 
Which, as a gem, her sprightly converse decks ; 
Exuberant fancies, prodigal of mirth, 
To gladden woodland walk, or winter hearth ; 
A noble nature, conqueror in the strife 
Of conflict with a hard, discouraging life, 
Strengthening the veins of virtue, past the power 
Of those whose days have been one silken hour, 
Spoiled fortune’s pampered offspring ; a keen sense 
Alike of benefit, and of offence, 
With reconcilement quick, that instant springs 
From the charged heart with nimble angel wings ; 
While grateful feelings, like a signet signed 
By a strong hand, seem burnt into her mind, 
If these, dear friend, a dowry can confer 
Richer than land, thou hast them all in her; 
And beauty, which some hold the chiefest boon, 
Is in thy bargain for a make-weight thrown. 

C. Lams. 
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[From “The Atheneum,” No, 329.] 


CHEAP GIFTS: A SONNET. 


In a leaf of a quarto edition of the “ Lives of the Saints, written in Spanish 
by the learned and reverend father, Alfonzo Villegas, Divine of the Order of 
St. Dominic, set forth in English by John Heigham, Anno 1630,” bought at a 
Catholic book-shop in Duke Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, I found, carefully in- 
serted, a painted flower, seemingly coeval with the book itself; and did not, 
for some time, discover that it opened in the middle, and was the cover to a 
very humble draught of a Saint Anne, with the Virgin and Child; doubtless 
the performance of some poor, but pious Catholic, whose meditations it assisted. 


O uirt with reverent hand that tarnished flower, 

That ’shrines beneath her modest canopy 

Memorials dear to Romish piety ; 

Dim specks, rude shapes, of Saints! in fervent hour 

The work perchance of some meek devotee, 

Who, poor in worldly treasures to set forth 

The sanctities she worshipped to their worth, 

In this imperfect tracery might see 

Hints, that all Heaven did to her sense reveal. 

Cheap gifts best fit poor givers. We are told 

Of the lone mite, the cup of water cold, 

That in their way approved the offerer’s zeal. 

True love shows costliest, where the means are scant; 

And, in her reckoning, they abound, who want. 
Cuares Lams. 





[From the ** Dublin University Magazine,” No. 14.] 
THE WANDERER. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHMIDT VON LUBECK, 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Icn komme vom Gebirge her, 

Es dampft das Thal, es braust das Meer, 
Ich wandle still, bin wenig froh, 

Und immer fragt der Seufzer, wo? 


Die Sonne dinkt mich hier so kalt, 
Die Blithe welk, das Leben alt, 
Und was sie reden leerer Schall, 
Ich bin ein Fremdling iiberall. 


Wo bist du, mein geliebtes Land, 
Gesucht, geahnt, und nie gekannt ? 
VOL. IV.—NO. I. 14 
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Das Land, das Land, so hoffnungsgriin, 
Das Land wo meine Rosen bliihn ; 

Wo meine Freunde wandelnd gehen, 
Wo meine Todten auferstehen, 

Das Land, das meine Sprache spricht, 
Das theure Land — hier ist es nicht. — 


Ich wandle still, bin wenig froh, 

Und immer fragt der Seufzer, wo? 
Im Geisterhauch tont’s mir zuriick, 
Dort, wo du nicht bist, ist das Glick. 


I come down from the Hills alone, 
Mist wraps the vale, the billows moan ; 
I wander on in thoughtful care, 

For ever asking, sighing — Where ? 


The sunshine round seems dim and cold, 
And flowers are pale, and life is old, 
And words fall soulless on my ear, — 

— Oh! Iam still a stranger here. 


Where art thou, Land, sweet Land, mine own? 
Still sought for, longed for, never known ? 

The Land, the Land of Hope, of Light, 
Where glow my Roses freshly bright, 

And where my friends the green paths tread, 
And where in beauty rise my Dead, 

The Land that speaks my native speech, 

The blessed Land I may not reach! 


I wander on in thoughtful care, 

For ever asking, sighing — Where ? 

And Spirit-sounds come answering this 

— “ There, where thou art not, there is bliss!” 





[From the “ Court Magazine,” No. 20.] 
SONNET. 


*¢ Se lamentar augelli.”” — Perrarca. 


BY ALICIA LEFANU. 


Ir birds, complaining sad, or verdant leaves 
That softly whisper to the summer air, 


[July, 














— 
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Or the deep murmur of the lucid waves, 
(Stretched on a fresh and flowery bank) I hear, 
For her the lay my pensive bosom weaves 
Whom earth conceals, — who gilds the heavenly sphere, — 
I see, I hear her still, for still she lives, 
Responsive still, my sighs can reach her ear, — 
“Ah! why before thy time consume away ?”’ 
With pitying look she cries. Why ever stream 
Thus thy sad eyes, to cureless grief a prey ? 
Weep not for me, nor for this mortal frame ; — 
Now, basking glorious in eternal day, 
Those eyes I seemed to close with endless rapture beam. 





[From the “Court Magazine,” No. 19.] 
TO LADY GRAHAM. —ON NEW YEAR’S DAY. 
BY MRS. NORTON. 


Rose! with thy young buds opening to the day, 
In fair and delicate beauty like thine own ; 
Small, fairy copies of thy features’ play, 
Unconscious mimics of thy voice’s tone. 

Accept for them, — for thee, — a wish sincere, — 
Ah! could such wishes like warm sunbeams fall, 
To gild the coming of each anxious year, 

How much would hope avert, or love recall! 


Few can their pausing glances backward throw, 

Nor feel thick-gathering tear-drops dim their gaze: 
Few can look forward with a cheerful glow 

And hail the promise of more happy days. 

But Thou! — The old year (when its course was new) 
Twin birds of promise to thy bosom sent, — 

And the new year seems opening to thy view 

With a dear dream of measureless content. 


May that New Year be bright to them and thee : 
As bright as their inherited beauty seems ; 

And thy heart own, through its futurity, 

(Like a child’s slumber) none but happy dreams. 
And oh! when Time, with gently stealing pace, 
Shall print his touch upon that open brow, — 
And, passing, mellow with a graver grace 

The still unfaded beauty of its snow : — 


When fairy Constance smooths each careless curl 
That now waves lightly round her tiny head, 
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When the gay child becomes a graceful girl 

With blushing cheek, — shy glance, — and fawnlike tread ; — 
When love hath shadowed down those laughing eyes, 

(Ah! be her love a happy one, — like thine, ) 

And all the hidden soul that in them lies, 

Like an unrisen star, — hath learnt to shine : — 


When change without shall answer change within, 
And her expression alters like thine own, 

From the calm innocence which knew not sin, 

To the bright purity which shuns, when known: 
When her young girlish loveliness brings back 
The winning beauty of thine early day 

To him who shares thy life’s advancing track, 
And bids him pause to bless thee on the way :— 


Oh, then, still worshipped in thy quiet home, 

(The place where woman’s worshippers should be ;) 
When all those busy memories crowding come, 
Which made existence dear to him and thee, — 
May the New Year be still a welcome sound, 
Though coldly gleams the grey and wintry sky, 
And all the sunshine which thy heart hath found 
Smile on thy lip and sparkle in thine eye ! 





[Mrs. Hemans has lately published a new collection of poems, the greater 
part of which have already appeared in different periodicals. It is entitled, 
** National Lyrics and Songs for Music.” By Felicia Hemans. 12mo. pp. 341. 
Dublin. 1834. Justly estimated as Mrs. Hemans now is, a review of this work 
is not required to establish her fame. We content ourselves with giving a few 
selections from it.* — Epp.] 


THE RIO VERDE SONG. 


Fiow, Rio Verde ! 
In melody flow; 
Win her that weepeth 
To slumber from woe ; 
Bid thy wave’s music 
Roll through her dreams, — 
Grief ever loveth 
The kind voice of streams. 


Bear her lone spirit 
Afar on the sound, 





* We ought to say that we have not yet seen the volume, and are not cer- 
tain that all the pieces which we quote are contained in it. 
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Back to her childhood, 

Her life’s fairy ground ; 
Pass like the whisper 

Of love that is gone, — 
Flow, Rio Verde! 

Softly flow on ! 


Dark, glassy water, 
So crimsoned of yore! 
Love, death, and sorrow 
Know thy green shore. 
Thou shouldst have echoes 
For grief’s deepest tone, — 
Flow, Rio Verde, 
Softly flow on ! 


THE VOICE OF THE WAVES. 


(Written near the Scene of a recent Shipwreck.) 


** ANSWER, ye chiming waves, 
That now in sunshine sweep ; 
Speak to me from thy hidden caves, 
Voice of the solemn deep! 


‘Hath man’s lone spirit here 
With storms in battle striven ? 
Where all is now so calmly clear, 
Hath anguish cried to Heaven?” 


Then the sea’s voice arose, 
Like an earthquake’s under-tone, — 
** Mortal, the strife of human woes 
Where hath not nature known ? 


‘* Here to the quivering mast 
Despair hath wildly clung ; 
The shriek upon the wind hath past, 
The midnight sky hath rung. 


‘** And the youthful and the brave 
With their beauty and renown, 
To the hollow chambers of the wave 
In darkness have gone down. 


** They are vanished from their place, — 
Let their homes and hearths make moan! 
But the rolling waters keep no trace 
Of pang or conflict gone.” 
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** Alas! thou haughty deep! 
The strong, the sounding far ! 
My heart before thee dies, — I weep 
To think on what we are! 


“To think that so we pass, 
High hope, and thought, and mind, 
E’en as the breath-stain from the glass, 
Leaving no sigh behind ! 


‘** Saw’st thou nought else, thou main, 
Thou and the midnight sky, — 
Nought, save the struggle, brief and vain, 
The parting agony ? ” 


And the sea’s voice replied, — 
** Here nobler things have been ! 
Power with the valiant when they died, 
To sanctify the scene : 


‘* Courage, in fragile form, 
Faith, trusting to the last, 
Prayer, breathing heavenwards through the storm, — 
But all alike have passed.” 


** Sound on, thou haughty sea! 
These have not passed in vain ; 
My soul awakes, my hope springs free 
On victor wings again. 


‘* Thou from thine empire driven, 
May’st vanish with thy powers ; 
But, by the hearts that here have striven, 
A loftier doom is ours!” 


SISTER! SINCE I MET THEE LAST. 


Sister! since I met thee last, 

O’er thy brow a change hath passed ; 

In the softness of thine eyes 

Deep and still a shadow lies; 

From thy voice there thrills a tone 

Never to thy childhood known ; 

Through thy soul a storm hath moved, — 
Gentle sister! thou hast loved ! 
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Yes! thy varying cheek hath caught 
Hours too bright from troubled thought ; 
Far along the wandering stream 

Thou art followed by a dream ; 

In the woods and valleys lone, 

Music haunts thee, not thine own. 
Wherefore fall thy tears like rain ? — 
Sister! thou hast loved in vain ! 


Tell me not the tale, my flower ! 

On my bosom pour that shower ; — 
Tell me not of kind thoughts wasted, 
Tell me not of young hopes blasted ; 
Bring not forth one burning word, 
Let thy heart no more be stirred ! 
Home alone can give thee rest, — 
Weep, sweet sister, on my breast! 


OLD SPANISH BATTLE SONG. 


Fine forth the proud banners of Leon again ; 

Let the high word, — Castile, — go resounding through Spain! 
And thou, free Asturias, encamp’d on the height, 

Pour down thy dark sons to the vintage of fight. 

Wake! wake! the old soil where our warriors repose 

Rings hollow and deep to the trampling of foes. 

The voices are mighty that swell from the past, 

With Aragon’s cry on the shrill mountain-blast ; 

The ancient Sierras give strength to our tread, 

Their pines murmur song where bright blood hath been shed. 
Fling forth the proud banner of Leon again, 

And shout ye, ‘‘ Castile! to the rescue for Spain!” 


NIGHT-BLOWING FLOWERS. 


Cuitpren of night! unfolding meekly, slowly, 
To the sweet breathings of the shadowy hours, 
When dark-blue heavens look softest and most holy, 
And glow-worm light is in the forest bowers ; 
To solemn things and deep, 
To spirit-haunted sleep, 
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To thoughts, all purified 
From earth, ye seem allied, 
O dedicated flowers! _ 


Ye, from the crowd your vestal beauty turning, 
Keep in dim urns the precious odor shrined, 

Till steps are hushed and faithful stars are burning, 
And the moon’s eye looks down, serenely kind ; 
So doth love’s dreaming heart 
Dwell from the throng apart ; 

And but to shades disclose 
The inmost thought which glows, 
With its pure life entwined. 


Shut from the sounds wherein the day rejoices, 
To no triumphant song your petals thrill ; 
But yield their fragrance with the faint, sweet voices 
Rising from hidden founts when all is still. 
So doth lone prayer arise, 
Mingling with secret sighs, 
When grief unfolds, like you, 
Her breast, for heavenly dew 
In silent hours to fill. 


LEAVE ME NOT YET! 


LEAVE me not yet ! — through rosy skies from far, 
But now the song-birds to their nests return ; 
The trembling image of the first pale star 
On the dim lake but now begins to burn : 
— Leave me not yet ! 


Not yet ! —low voices borne from hidden streams, 
Heard through the shivery woods, but now arise ; 
Their sweet sounds mingle not with daylight dreams, 
They are of vesper’s hymns and harmonies : 

— Leave me not yet! 


My thoughts are like those gentle tones, dear love ! 
By day shut up in their own still recess, 
They wait for dews on earth, for stars above, 
Then to breathe out their voice of tenderness : 
— Leave me not yet ! 
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